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fivBt 2)ai?* 

T^HE two weavers in the low-roofed cottage, 
whose back windows looked into the church- 
yard, were busy all the long evening of that 
day in June. The shuttles seemed to rival each 
other in speed and briskness as the western sun- 
beams shone on the last yard of warp as it was 
unrolled from the naked beam to become ere the 
work ceased a well-made piece of linen. The earnest 
and somewhat sad and sallow faces of the two men 
showed an amount of thoughtful intelligence as 
the last rays of the sun lit up their strongly marked 
features. .When the last strokes of the "lay" 
might have been numbered to measure the finish 
of the web, one of the weavers began to whistle a 
favourite psalm tune, and the clear notes were taken 
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4 THE GOLDEN DA YS OF YOUTH. 

up by his comrade, whose harmonious second 
mingling with the air indicated that the two hearts 
were full of satisfaction at the completion of a hard 
day's work. 

The tune flew out of the open window, and the 
Rev. Patrick Wright, pacing up and down his 
garden walk, heard the music, and a thrill of pain 
and pleasure ran through his soul — pain in so much 
as it reminded him that his ministerial duties were 
sadly neglected, and pleasure in so much as he was 
still the minister of the parish and the weavers 
were paying homage to the service of his church. 

Away at the foot of the Dead Wynd a small 
company of barefooted boys were at play, and at 
the doors and d'ykes of the village loungers were 
engaged in conversation, part of which had been 
directed to the late hours of the workers at the 
cross. The boys flung their caps in the air, and as 
the dusk of night gathered they saw the bats flitting 
overhead, and invited them to come into their hats. 
Then as the black beasts disappeared the boys 
began to follow stray moths in the hedgerows, and 
called them golden angels as they chased them. 

By and by silence settled down on the village, 
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FIRST DAY. 5 

and an eager and solitary listener might have heard 
keys turn in locks, showing that some inmates were 
preparing for the repose of the night. 

Three of the boys were late, and as they cautiously 
stole into their home, their mother, Mrs Craik, got 
them off to bed without any cross questions, as 
their father, William Craik, the schoolmaster of 
the parish, might have been severe on their late 
hours, especially as he had been engaged all the 
evening in preparing a new sermon for Sunday after 
his own exciting duties in school, where his patience 
had been somewhat overtasked. As his pen ran 
along the lines of the rough paper, he now and 
then ran his left hand through ftis crop of tousy 
hair, which he sometimes powdqred, and his full 
rough face looked rather severe as he worked out 
the problem of Predestination in his busy brain. 
He was a man a little over the middle height, and 
of a stout build, and wore a swallow-tailed coat. 
He had laboured as helper to the minister for years, 
for which he was paid annually the sum of thirty 
pounds. His wife was wont to say to a friendly 
neighbour that " William never got into the knack 
of it, " meaning that he had been unable to get a kirk. 
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6 THE GOLDEN DA YS OF YOUTH. 

He was a good scholar, and expected all his scholars 
to have diligence and close application in the 
acquirement of knowledge. He had made a name 
for himself, as several pupils walked from Leven to 
his school, among whom were the family of the 
Cornfoots. One of these afterwards became Dr 
Cornfoot, who married a daughter of the Rev. James 
Brewster, minister of Leven. His want of success 
had filled his heart with disappointment, and at 
times his manner was far from being affable. 

Betimes the bright morning sun arose and shed 
its brilliant light over the noisy village, bursting 
with the sound of four hundred looms. Away 
towards the soutji the Firth was like a piece of 
smooth glass glittering in the sunshine, and here 
and there ships were lying in stillness on it. 

The public road in front of the parish school was 
now brisk with the youngsters, who had gathered, 
or were fast gathering, for the work of the day. 
Some had in their sports betaken themselves to 
the Spats, and others were racing down the Wynd 
towards Jordan, or were cutting pop-guns from the 
boor-tree hedge which skirted this road. The three 
boys of the schoolmaster were exhibiting their 
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FIRST DAY, 7 

natures in different ways. James was busy at play, 
and was throwing his hearty nature into it. He 
afterwards became a minister of the Church of 
Scotland, and was the Rev» James Craik of St. 
George's, Glasgow. George Lily Craik was absorbed 
in reading "The Midsummer Night's Dream" 
in the little garden behind the school, and his 
fancy was so entirely enthralled by its fairy scenes 
and fascinating language that he was carried 
far away from the dull routine of his father's 
labours. He afterwards became Professor of 
English Literature in the town of Belfast. Henry 
Craik was an earnest, thoughtful, and reflective boy, 
and as he espied the Rev. Mr M*Whattie working 
among his strawberries in his garden nearly 
opposite the school, he crossed the road to the 
Auld Licht Minister, and in the midst of work 
he discussed with him the doctrines of his Church 
He afterwards became an evangelical preacher, and 
was minister of an Independent congregation in the 
town of Bristol. 

But the hour had arrived, and there was a rush 
from all directions to get into the school in time, 
as the schoolmaster was a strict disciplinarian, and 
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8 THE GOLDEN DAYS OF YOUTH, 

sometimes of a morning, after late hours at sermon- 
making, he was not in a mood for trifling or 
negligence. 

The small building, consisting of little more than 
a "but" and a "ben," was house and school in one. 
Its windows looked towards the south, where an 
extensive view of landscape and broad Firth and 
far beyond the lands of the Lothians could be seen 
at all hours of the day. Within view were the 
Parish Church and the Manse, and in the garden 
might be seen the Rev. Patrick Wright pacing the 
round of his walks at the hour of noon. He had 
just partaken of breakfast, for he kept late hours, 
and rose late in the forenoon of every day. 

Over in the Mires, David Davidson, the shoe- 
maker, grey-haired and squint-eyed, was lounging at 
his door, and chatting to Johnny Seton, the Auld 
Licht beadle, who with his two donkeys had been 
providing him with a supply of coal. The two 
enjoyed the fresh air made balmy with the scent 
of clover from the neighbouring fields, and the 
figure of his reverence opposite made their tongues 
wag. Even the donkeys in their little carts, at 
their bite of clover, seemed to join silently in the 
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FIRST DAY, 9 

talk as they soberly chewed the sweet sappy 
flowers, and pricked up their ears, or suddenly 
dropped them at the resonance of the voices, as 
if they carried the drift of the conversation in their 
long heads. Johnny was little of stature, which 
was made less by a bent back, and he had to look 
up to the shoemaker as he was telling him that 
the minister sat up till two o'clock this morning, 
and that he had got a quantity of coarse cloth from 
Kirkland for the purpose of being rubbed with it 
every morning to promote the circulation of his 
blood. The lady friends who dwelt in the Manse 
had been revealing this mysterious treatment. So 
Johnny Seton went on his way, and as Davidson 
turned into his stool, and took up his lapstone, he 
sang aloud in imitation of Seton — 

" The old sow learned the young sow to grumph, 
Humph dumph, 
Hey diddle dumph." 

About this time two boys, who were playing 

truants, were walking on the flat top of the dyke 

running up the side of the Dead Wynd. Its top 

was covered with turf, and the ability even to run 

on it was not considered great As the boys got 
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lO THE GOLDEN DAYS OF YOUTH, 

the length of the Manse they looked over and saw 
the minister. He was a stout man of about five feet 
eight inches in height, with a large red nose, and 
dark grey eyes, and iron grey hair peeping sparsely 
below a long hat. He wore a surtout, with knee 
breeches and cloth leggings, and when he went on 
a long walk he donned a brown spencer or mantle 
over his coat. His voice was somewhat gruff, and 
the boys heard it giving directions to Phemy Kelly 
and Katie Kelly to make preparations for the 
baptism of a child which was to obtrude on the 
almost weekly absence from his own kirk on 
Sunday. It was a rare thing for him to appear in 
church, and one of his old precentors years after- 
wards used to tell the villagers that he remembered 
when Patrick Wright once served a *' table '' at the 
Communion. 

On one occasion he went to a tent preaching, 
when a stiff breeze was blowing, and a large 
audience had assembled to hear him, more from 
curiosity than from the fine quality of his discourse. 
A sudden gust of wind lifted his manuscript and 
carried it over the heads of the people. He coolly 
went on as if nothing had happened. Afterwards 
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FIRST DAY, II 

he said that the folks liked the discourse without 
the paper better than a well-digested sermon. 

But over the way Mrs Craik was bustling about 
the house at the dinner hour in her working 
apparel, consisting of print dress and white mutch, 
which framed her rather sad and anxious counten- 
ance, with its gentle, grey eyes, short nose, and 
delicate mouth with red lips, which were pleasant 
to behold when they were in the act of smiling, 
and showing a set of well-preserved teeth at some 
dry joke of the schoolmaster, as they now did, when 
he related an incident of the school life of that 
morning. His Latin Class was up on the floor 
before his desk, and one of the boys was translating 
a piece of the VI. Book of the iEneid of Virgil, 
when a pellet from a pop-gun struck the trans- 
lator's book and startled him in the midst of his 
sentence, thereby causing the class and witnesses 
of the trick to go into roars of laughter, in which 
William Craik was forced to join. When the 
school was dismissed in the afternoon the roads of 
the village were sprinkled with boys and girls at 
play. 

In the same row where the Parish School stood 
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1 2 THE GOLDEN DA YS OF YOUTH, 

were a few small thatched cottages, and a step or 
two led down to their doors, as the floors of the 
houses were lower than the highway. In one of 
these lived John Thomson, a weaver, and his wife 
Mary and their family. He was a tall man, rather 
bent, and wore glasses, which perhaps were the 
means of giving him a learned look. When John 
was relating any wonderful story to a neighbour 
as they sat together by the small fire in the low^ 
roofed kitchen with its small windows, John would 
say at the conclusion of the narrative, " Mary, you 
kent the man, didn't you?" When John was 
in high spirits and his web was progressing favour- 
ably, he would take off his glasses, and in the act 
of rubbing them, would say, "These concave 
glasses are so good that I could discern with them 
a ' shrow-moose ' over the head among 'fog* in 
the boggie *plantin\'" They kept a starling, 
which had been taught to say what was not always 
complimentary to the hearers. Sometimes it 
would repeat, *'Lazy John, lazy John, gang to 
work," and on one occasion when the minister 
called, it swore at him. 

Next door was the house of Katie Stark, a little 
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FIRST DAY. 13 

woman with wrinkled face, a blue apron, and a 
sow-backed mutch bound with a red napkin. She 
baked pies on the Saturday nights and on Handsel 
Monday. The pies were considered very fine, as she 
always flavoured them with onions. And on this 
evening, at the close of the week, about a dozen of 
customers, waiting for the pies, were packed in 
her small place. She cooked the pies in a pot, 
from which a savoury smell issued to tantalize the 
appetite. 

After the hard work at loom and awl during the 
week, not a few of the villagers enjoyed a pie from 
the hands of old Katie. 

But night settled down on the quaint, red-tiled 
village, and up to a late hour careful preparations 
were made in cleaning the hearths and in ironing 
articles for the coming Sabbath. 

At length morning came with stillness and 
bright sunshine to illumine the greenery of Nature. 
The corn and clover fields are bowing and rustling 
with a gentle southern wind from the sparkling 
sea. The beautifully formed trees in the Den 
are shaking their young, fresh, green leaves 
in unison with the prattle and dimples of the 
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14 THE GOLDEN DAYS OF YOUTH. 

smiling burn. The grass underneath the trees and 
in the Den is like a rich carpet. Even the ever- 
flowing spring at Carda Washing-house seems to 
delight in dashing itself on the smooth resting- 
stone, and the daisies on the green peep up to spy 
the pleasant scene. The birds are performing 
feats of gymnastics on every tree, and accompany- 
ing themselves with a delightful orchestra of 
gushes of song in endless variety. The squirrel, 
after quenching its thirst at Margaret Gudewillie's 
well, whose reputation for coolness in the hot hour 
of summer rivals the winter's cold, is now making 
a grand tour of a neighbouring beech tree, and 
does so undisturbed by the rattle of the spinning 
mill or the prying eyes of boy workers there. 
Sober groups in the form of families, friends 
walked staidly up and down the causeway to the 
Kirk. Neatly dressed females in not a few in- 
stances carried their Bibles in their hands, with 
clean folded handkerchief laid on them, and, above 
all, a spray of " apple - ringey " to smell when the 
sermon became dull. Some of the worshippers 
collected in the graveyard and discussed the news 
of the week, the state of the crops, the weather, 
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FIRST DAY. 15 

and the markets. Some were reading the inscrip- 
tions on the tombstones and subtracting in their 
minds the birth from the death to determine the 
age of the party beneath, and in one or two re- 
flective minds, the thought occurred, how would 
their survivors take their death when the time 
came. Some from remote parts of the parish, such 
as Star and Milideans, gazed towards the sea 
three miles away, for once a week it was refreshing 
to their eyes with its eternal movement, the 
mystery of its depth, and the magnetic rock, — the 
Bass, was for ever an object of attraction as the 
sun shone on its bleached and furrowed sides. 

The kirk-bell had a solemn, thoughtful tone, as 
if its maker had inspired it with a dash of melan- 
choly as it rung out its last notes. 

In a cottage window looking into the graveyard 
sat a grey cat, peering out when it did not drop 
off into a doze in the warm sun, or when two big 
buzzing flies did not awake its preying instincts. 
George Gibb, standing in the Session- House with 
its open door, in his knee breeches, blue dress-coat 
with brass buttons, and his red, weather-beaten 
face and yellow hair, could not keep his eyes from 
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1 6 THE GOLDEN DA YS OF YOUTH, 

watching the cat. In his big chair, in view of the 
Kirk door, sat Robert Younger, with red night-cap 
on his head and spectacles on brow, as he laid 
aside the " Life of Josephus " to stir the broth 
which was boiling on the tiny summer fire. 

About the hour of noon, when the sermon was 
nearly ended, a considerable bustle was going on 
in the house of Andrew Dall, of the Carda Wynd. 
A neat, trim damsel, by name Grace Hutton, with 
bronze cheeks and black eyes, was displaying a 
great deal of blushing and nervousness as she pre- 
pared to carry in her arms the last production of 
Andrew for the sacrament of baptism. The baby, 
in white cap, with border and with long, white 
dress, was borne down the street, and the bairn's 
piece, consisting of cheese, oatcake, ginger-bread, 
and shortbread, was ready in the carrier's hand for 
the benefit of the first person she met. 

About this time Robert Younger and Alex- 
ander Adamson were exchanging thoughts outside 
the Archbishop's House ; and as there was a feeling 
of independence among the families to prevent them 
from looking out of doors on such an occasion, it 
fell to the lot of Sandy to get the piece. 
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FIRST DAY. 17 

Then Grace Hutton tripped up the steps of the 
Kirk stile in front of Thomas Duncan's door, and 
showed as she did so a neat foot in a well-fitting 
shoe, for the village could boast of its sixty shoe- 
makers, among whom were workers of taste and 
finish. William Anderson, beadle, short, stout, 
and red-nosed, had provided that morning a supply 
of water from Ecky Oukey's well in the Dead 
Wynd, and he led the party into the Kirk. Little 
Henry Craik, watchful and observant in his 
father's pew, repeated afterwards the baptismal 
service of Patrick Wright. And the boy of three 
years in the square seat in front of the pulpit 
would relate to the baby when both were advancing 
into middle life, and the hand of Time was weav- 
ing white threads in their hair, and fast making it 
like the web on which they had spent their 
energies, that she gave a little shrug and cry when 
the broad hand of the Minister Laird dropped the 
water over its chubby cheek, and his eyes shrunk 
from gazing upon the innocent face of childhood. 
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Seconb Dai?* 

TJUMAN Nature is like a musical instrument, 
varying in tone according to the quality of 
its structure and workmanship. Outward influence 
reveals the latent qualities of both, and the action 
on the human frame corresponds to that on the 
delicate cords of the instrument. 

Sunlight and shadow amid the beautiful foliage 
of the wood beside the rippling stream, the prattle 
and music of the stream itself, the melody of the 
breeze through the hedgerows, the sighing of the 
night wind in the gloom, the purple sunsets, the 
glittering starlight, were unconsciously moulding 
the taste and feeling of young William Theta, and 
filling his heart and soul with a force which in its 
season would show its effects when the power of 
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22 THE GOLDEN DA YS OF YOUTH, 

utterance broke loose to roll on in a poetic stream. 
The time had not yet come. But the inability to 
express his thoughts and feelings, and his love for 
the beauty of Creation, were met half-way by the 
written expression of others, and it was in this 
way that " Thomson's Seasons " became to him a 
treasury in which in his leisure hours he deposited 
his talents. 

From the aspect of a person in old age, it has 
occurred to some that it would be a subtle study 
to transform him into the image 6f his boyhood. 
We see in this man of ninety a high forehead, with 
bristling hair, brown mild eyes, large prominent 
nose, with full mouth, indicating a gentle, pawky 
nature. Sitting at his loom at an early age, 
when his legs were short enough to reach the 
treadles, and his arm was not over strong to 
handle the lathe, we see a thoughtful, br6wn-eyed, 
and brown-haired boy, somewhat reserved, and at 
times a quiet smile would ripple over his features, 
which, though plain, had in them the light of 
beauty. It was on these occasions that others, 
seeing the expression, looked on quietly and 
wondered. 
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SECOND DAY. 23 

But on this bright forenoon, with the mellow 
sunshine pouring into the little window of the 
weaver's shop, the operation of beginning a new 
web can be witnessed, and the subsequent work of 
the boy can be traced. When a web was put on 
the beam a few persons required to be present to 
give a helping hand. This was called beaming the 
web. It was done in this way. The chain of yarn 
was laid on a clean cloth on the floor. The end 
of it was then thrown over a pole above the loom, 
and then brought back over what was called a 
"niffler," which was held by two persons to spread 
the yarn over the beam. Two persons drove the 
beam round by means of a handle fixed in a hole 
of the beam. The man who sat at the chain of 
yarn held it firmly in his hands. The end of the 
chain was fixed on a rod which was placed in a 
groove in the beam. The winding of the chain 
then began. When it was all rolled on, the beam 
was placed on the top of the loom, and the ends 
were allowed to hang down like a fringe. A boy 
or a girl sat on the outside of what was called the 
"caums," and handed thread after thread to a 
person on the other side, who took it between his 
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24 THE GOLDEN DAYS OF YOUTH, 

fingers and drew it through the "caums." This 
was called, on the boy*s part, " gi'en in the web," 
and on the weaver's part, " takin' in the web." The 
boy or girl got a penny for this job if the web were 
a narrow one, and twopence if it were a broad 
web. Then the weaver put each of the threads 
into what was called the "reed," with a little 
instrument named a " slae-hook," shaped not unlike 
a small book cutter. The reed was put into the 
lathe, and the ends of the yarn were tied to a rod 
which was fixed to the breast-beam. The work 
was now ready for the shuttle, whose duty it was 
to drag through the woof. The treadles were 
operated on by the feet to work the " caums," and 
by this means a roadway or shed was made in the 
threads, through which the shuttle ran in its groove 
of the lathe. The reed in the lathe was then 
brought firmly up on the thread or woof, and so 
the cloth was formed. The shuttle was driven by 
a handle fixed to cords that were attached to the 
driver, which ran on spindles. The shuttle turned 
at the end of the groove, and was driven to the 
other side. The spindles were kept smooth with 
oil. The weaver sat on a seat which moved on 
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piiis placed in rests on each side of the loom. This 
seat moved as his feet went up and down on the 
treadles, which were laid in a hole made in the 
floor, and which were firmly fixed to posts or stabs 
placed in the earth. The machinery or rods and 
cords for the "caums" were called winks. The 
pirns containing the woof were placed within easy 
distance of the weavers, in what was called the pirn 
box. The web of cloth as it proceeded was rolled 
up on a beam immediately above the treadles, and 
near the knees of the worker, and this was called 
the cloth beam. Every now and then the yarn was 
rolled off the yarn beam to the extent of two or three 
yards, and dressed with paste or dressing, which 
was put on two hair brushes about eighteen inches 
long, and drawn above and below the yarn. When 
the paste dried another brush smeared with tallow 
was drawn over the yarn to make it slide easily 
through the "caums." A round piece of tallow 
the size of a round slice of turnip, about three 
inches in diameter, and one and a half inches thick, 
was first heated on one side, and then stuck on the 
tallow board a little larger than the tallow. This 
was hung by a handle on the side of the loom. 
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26 THE GOLDEN DA YS OF YOUTH, 

The paste or dressing was placed in the dressing 
box. When this dressing was going on the yarn 
rested on what were called the " slides." The beam 
was kept tight by means of stones like old-fashioned 
curling stones, with a staple fixed in them. They 
were hung on wooden rods placed in holes in the 
beam. 

On dark nights the worker used a candle or 
cruisy lamp, which was placed in an iron holder 
suspended from a beam in front of him. When the 
candle burnt towards the end, the " doup " was put 
on a small piece of wood with three small nails in 
it, called a " save-all," until it was completely burnt 
up. The piece of yarn at the beginning and at the 
end of the web, which could hot be turned into 
cloth, was called " Thrums." A pirn wheel wound 
the weft from the "whisks" upon the pirns 
attached to the spindle, which was driven by means 
of catgut over the wheel. The pirn-winder was 
often a woman, or boy, or a girl, who sat at the side 
of the wheel. When a pirn was filled it was 
thrown into a box- or basket, which, when full, was 
taken to the weaver. In some shops were one 
loom, two looms, three looms, four looms, and 
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sometimes more. When four looms were at work 
together, and a pirn wheel was buzzing in their 
midst like a great bee, the scene was one of cease- 
less noise, stern hard work, and a visitor could not 
hear himself speak. 

Sometimes the walls of the shop were adorned 
with quaint prints, and covered with ballads, which 
were bought with " Thrums '* from the vendor or 
singer of this literature. Boys were accustomed to 
enter these busy hives and play tricks on those 
weavers who were considered characters. A 
philosophic or literary weaver's shop was a 
resort for discussions and the reading of news- 
papers and books. Sometimes it was the practice 
to read through a book evening after evening until 
it was finished. In this way " Joseph Wilmot, or 
the Memorials of a Man-Servant," was read. 

But Peggy Lecky has entered, and on her arm 
was hung a basket full of pirns for William Theta 
to begin his new web in the morning. Peggy is 
dressed with a Grecian mutch, which is clean and 
tidy, and a good specimen of her own handiwork, 
which she is also in the habit of making for others. 
Her sources of income are her pirn-winding, her 
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mutch-making, and her small shop for selling 
biscuits, and some said that she could deal in 
" sprunt," which was the yarn that was not needed 
for finishing the web, and which corresponded to 
the tailor's " cabbage." 

Two little girls, Ann Swinton and Isa Swan, 
once took in Peggy to the tune of three halfpence 
for biscuits, and one of them proposed that pay- 
ment should be made by giving her a " hasp " of 
yarn which she could use as " sprunt." 

But Peggy now left the Denhead and walked 
towards the Causewayhead, where, at the various 
doors, were standing groups of folks chatting and 
working stockings and enjoying the cool summer 
night. There on her doorstep stood Bell Davidson 
or Carse of the Dame's School, and her hands are 
never at rest as she knits the black stockings. 
Peggy and she interchanged words, and remarks 
were made on the big washing which was to be held 
at the Den on the morning. Then Jenny Mackie, 
tall and thin and bent, came on the scene. Her 
time was occupied in winding pirns and bobbins 
for looms and warping mills. As they approached 
the Swan Inn they met Sandy Adamson, Tommy 
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Longsdale, David Cunningham, and Tommy 
Miller going into it, and the two females communi- 
cated this news to Jenny Adamson and Nannie 
Adamson, at the Cross, where they were resting 
their brown cans with which .they had been carry- 
ing water from the Spa. 

The cronies in the Inn were now seated in the 
kitchen, small and low-roofed, and approached by 
means of two doors, one in front and one at back, 
or from new road and causeway, with a step or two 
leading into it. A small parlour was reserved for 
special occasions, and the " Gauntry " adjoining the 
kitchen held the whisky barrels, where a stout, 
ruddy-faced, and frank woman in a white mutch 
was now providing the party with whisky. 

Sandy Adamson was a little stout man, with a 
blue dress coat, with brass buttons, and he often 
wore his plasterer's white apron, under which his 
left hand was inserted in the pocket of his trousers. 
He had a round, ruddy face, light blue eyes, 
with light hair and whiskers. He was a fiddler, and 
when he heard any one playing the fiddle badly he 
would say, " Gentlemen, it does any person ill to 
hear him." When he was working at his trade at 
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the Distillery, and his usual allowance of whisky 
was not making its appearance, he would say, " This 
is certainly a brick work." On one occasion when 
Sandy got tipsy, Tommy Miller and Wm. Arnot, 
afterwards Dr Arnot, iii a frolic cut off his hair and 
shaved his head, and when Sandy awoke in the 
morning and looked into the glass, he exclaimed 
" Good God, have they wakened the wrong man ? " 

Tommy Langsdale was a long, thin man in a blue 
swallow-tailed coat and a long hat. He was a 
weaver, and his wife Jenny had a shop for the sale 
of crockery. When Tommy got the worse of 
liquor the boys cried, " Tommy Tight." 

David Cunningham was a little man with a bald 
head, and he always wore his shoemaker's leathern 
apron as he walked about without a hat. The folks 
used to say that his head came over from Holland 
among a lot of old iron. He went by the name of 
Punch. 

Tommy Miller was a tall, thin man, fond of joke 
and banter and toddy. 

The four now sat round the table well supplied 
with Johnny Haig in the form of hot, steaming 
toddy, and they were jovial and chatty and jocular 
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over It. In speaking of those who could drink 
large quantities of whisky, one said that he had 
seen a man take off at once a tumbler full of the 
liquor; another recorded the fact of seeing an old 
farmer drink up a lemonade bottle filled with 
whisky. But in the midst of their narrations came 
in a small, dark-eyed girl named Helen, a daughter 
of the house, and as she was carrying two pitchers 
filled with water the cronies threw bantering words 
at her. She let out that she had been at the Well- 
shot Well, and then there was a burst of laughter, 
for it was well known that this well supplied the 
water for mixing the whisky. It was situated in a 
field at the east end of the village a little below the 
Leven Road. When it was cleaned out once a year 
salt was thrown into it to kill any vermin which 
might lurk there. A subscription wsis made for 
refreshments and a dance in the field. 

Then the talk flew to the doings of the minister, 
as it often does, and Tommy Miller laughed when 
Sandy Adamson asked him if he remembered the 
text of his sermon that he preached so long ago, 
"Add to your faith, knowledge, and to your 
knowledge, virtue, and to your virtue, temperance," 
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and so on. He was void of any one of them, John 
Hutton used to say. In giving a toast on one 
occasion Sandy Adamson said, " If it was only the 
Lord's will to take him to Himself, for they had 
had him long enough." 

Then a word was exchanged about William 
Craik and his anxious, laborious life, and his brisk, 
clever boys, who were favourites in the village. 
Then " Punch " told them how he had been carrying 
water from the well at the Black Rocks, and how a 
gathering of boys and girls were assembled below, 
and young Henry Craik was perched above them 
on a ledge of the rock, and how he stood there and 
delivered to them his first sermon, while the school- 
master's dog " Spa " was yelping and barking at his 
young master the more earnest and the more 
eloquent he became. Punch declared it was a 
sight, and he had not yet got it out of his head. 

As the next day was to be a big washing-day 
on the green at the Den Washing-Houses, the 
party devised a scheme for trickery to be played 
on the lassies at night as they watched the blankets 
and sheets and the cloth and yarn which was 
bleaching. 
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The morning broke upon the washing-day with 
a brilliant sunshine, but -before it had time to 
absorb the dew from the grass on the footpaths 
leading to the Den, a large company of blithe 
mothers and winsome daughters and children had 
begun work. Fires were lit to boil water for 
scouring the blankets and washing the sheets. 
Tubs were many on the green, and in them stood 
merry maidens with bare feet and legs tramping 
the clothes. Boys and girls ran and played or 
waded in the burn, where they gumped sniall trout 
and " beardies " under the stones. 

Looking down upon the Den was Denhead, a 
street of the village from which a fine open view 
could be had of the Den, burn, wood, washing- 
house, lint mill, plash mill, and spinning mill. 
One of these houses was occupied by William 
Theta's father, and years afterwards, when William 
himself was advancing into life, he might be seen 
in his flower garden with small conservatory for 
grapes and flowers, and bounded by a high hedge 
over which he was wont to gaze at the beauties of 
Nature below. There were various ways of 

approaching this romantic spot. The Causeway, 
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situated on high ground, ran in a line with this 
valley through which the burn flowed, and on 
whose banks was a beautiful wood with well-kept 
walks rising and falling according to the nature of 
the ground or the formation of the sandstone 
rocks, with wide ledges and caves, most enticing to 
adventurous boys. From this street ran several 
wynds and other footpaths, with gentle declivities 
and twistings into the valley. An entrance could 
also be found at the upper end at the Farm and 
Mill of Teuchat Head, and another at The Burns, 
and also by way of Kingsdale. 

On this day curious spectators, perched behind 
a tree, might be seen in admiring contemplation of 
the beautiful picture which the lasses made as they 
stood with bare limbs in the tubs framed in green 
grass, dotted with buttercups and daisies. The 
whole scene had the rippling burn and a screen of 
rich foliage for a background, when the mellow 
sunshine kissed their yellow locks, which negli- 
gently shaded their shy, blue eyes, and the active 
exertion parted their lips to exhibit their pearly 
teeth. 

The night was still, and the late moon was just 
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rising to tip with silver the waves at Largo Bay, as 
they rolled in on the pebbly shore, and then it 
gradually cast its light westwards along the sea 
border and inland to the silent Den, as a few 
cautious night rovers quietly stole down the Spa 
Wynd, and crossed the burn by the stepping 
stones. Then they watched their opportunity as 
they emerged again on the left bank towards the 
rocks. The green was covered with clothes, and 
guarded by a few watchers, who, however, had de- 
serted their post for a little time. They were 
taking supper in their houses. Sandy Adamson 
went cautiously forward and turned the key in the 
doors and locked them. Then they rolled up a 
pair of blankets and concealed them behind a 
whinbush. 

About this time the watchers who had gone to 
the village returned. They came hopping and 
singing down the footpath, but one raised a cry as 
she noticed the dark figures run down to the side of 
the houses. When they found the door, locked 
they raised an alarm. One of the marauders, 
tempted by the sight of maidenhood, came forth 
and engaged her in a loving fight. The others 
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played a similar part All then entered, and 
seated on the stone troughs where the limpid 
water flowed along under the light of the moon, 
and then glided outwards, they joked and danced 
and sang and made themselves happy. Sandy 
Adamson and Bob Kelly were fiddlers, and the 
short night went* speedily by under the power of 
love and music. David and John Hutton were 
there and enlivened it with anecdote and scraps of 
Burns. The fiddlers played "The Wind that 
shakes the Barley," and in an instant the floor was 
lively. The Huttons sang together in harmony 
the following song, entitled — 



THE WASHING GREEN. 

The busy loom is now at peace 

Like idle ship on sea ; 
The web is done, the shuttle sleeps, 

As rests the flitting bee. 
The lasses a', baith big and sma', 

Wi' dainty feet are seen. 
When spreading claes on summer braes 

Upon the washing green. 
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The rosy sun bursts thro' the wood 

To kiss the shining dew, 
And dances on the singing burn 

To cheer the happy crew. 
At e'en the licht o' waning moon 

Enhances a' the scene, 
Sheds glamour o'er the maiden charms 

Upon the washing green. 

On yellow whin, and fragrant bush. 

And ilka rustling tree, 
All nature's choir attune the lyre 

To kindle a' wi' glee, 
Who spend the day in work and play 

Where fairies oft hae been, 
And lilt a sang when days are lang 

Upon the washing green. 
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TT was a dusty morning in August, and in many 
chimneys of the village a high wind howled 
and roared violently, and at intervals raindrops 
battered on the window glass. As William Flock- 
hart, the morning watchman, marched through 
the streets and blew his weather horn, he had to 
take care that his long hat was not slyly caught by 
the north-wester and hurled down the Causeway. 
Folks had no need to be informed of the rainy 
morning ; but as the harvesters had begun work, 
they would have had more satisfaction if it had 
been the beating of the drum to announce a fair 
day. 

As Flockhart got to the foot of the village he 
was accosted by James Wilkie, wheelwright, who 
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had risen early to witness the eflfect of the wind 
upon his apple and pear trees in his large and 
beautiful orchard. James was short, stout, and 
pock-marked, and his face was like a rough apple 
tinged with brown, in which were set two small 
light blue eyes. He wore a blue swallow-tailed 
coat with brass buttons. The boys looked upon him 
as a genius for turning peeries and popguns, and his 
pirn wheels and spinning wheels were in great 
demand. His apples in their season were scattered 
on the floor of all the rooms of his house, and it was 
the delight of boys and girls to enter his premises, 
where they inhaled the perfume of the fruit which 
had left it's rich essence there after many years. 
For their penny or halfpenny he would take up a 
good handful, set them off* in joyful glee, while some 
of the tricky customers who accompanied them 
might, without thought of the action, be pocketing 
one or two stray ones at hand. 

On the New Road Walter Ness, draper and 
grocer, was abroad inspecting the sky ; and as he 
met Robert Cowper dandering about before he set 
his warping mill agoing, they exchanged a few 
words on the prospect of the weather. 
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As the day advanced the wind shook the trees 
and hedges and the crops, which were not yet ripe 
for the harvest. The wind made music and hiss- 
ing and rustling as it struck against the hedgerows 
and set the leaves in a flutter. Auchtermairnie 
was waiting for sunshine; Langside and others 
were waiting for sunshine ; and its hill lay like a 
well-worn carpet on a sloping surface in which 
was its great quarry of whinstone like a heart, and 
which had supplied metal for roads for generations. 
Its sunimit was adorned by a clump of trees — 
popularly called a roundel— but not unlike the 
appearance of the feathers on the cap of a 
Cameron Highlander. In the neighbourhood other 
roundels might be seen such as at the Maiden 
Castle and Dimbert Law. 

* In the forenoon as William Craik, who had more 
recreation in his vacation time, was passing the 
square on the east of the village he met^ Willie 
Methven, a heckler, and he was in great distress 
over the loss which the storm had inflicted on the 
thatch of his house. It seemed as Dr Donald 
Fraser of the U.P. Kirk happened to pass the way 
he found Methven with outstretched hands and 
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looking upwards, denouncing the weather for 
ripping off his roof. He reproved him for his 
conduct Willie said, " Oh, sir, it was the Devil 
I was denouncing." " Oh, Willie, that is not so bad ; 
I thought it was your Maker." 

As Patrick Wright was startled from his sleep 
that morning by the blast of the horn, he was 
delivered from a great fear, as he had been under 
the power of an evil dream, which he related to 
Mrs Low and her daughter, inniates of the Manse. 
He dreamed that a bird of prey came to him. It 
was a terrible bird, with great claws, and it began 
to pick at him with the intention of picking all 
the flesh from his bones. Then he awoke. This 
may have put the minister in bad humour ; for as 
he was making his toilet he saw from his window 
a number of boys with bare feet running up and 
down on the top of the flat dyke of the Dead 
Wynd and adjoining his glebe. The dyke was 
covered with turf, and it was fine amusement for 
them, and from that point they could witness the 
flock of pigeons as .they issued from the doo-cot, 
shaped like a water-bottle, and a piece of stone let 
into the roof with holes to admit the pigeons. 
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They would sometimes throw a stone on the roof, 
and the birds, taking fright, sallied forth and sailed 
through the air, until they found shelter in the Mires 
Field or in the Priest Crown. The minister, seeing 
the frolics of the youngsters, immediately came out 
of his back door, and with a staff in his hand thrashed 
them off the wall ; and Lyall, a manufacturer who 
lived in a large house of two storeys nearly 
opposite, saluted the minister on his success. 

But it was a miserable day for those who had 
given up work at the loom for the harvest, as they 
were engaged for about three weeks. The band of 
shearers for Auchtermairnie consisted of eighteen 
persons, for which three men were employed as 
bandsters, that is, one man made sheaves for six 
persons, one of whom was a man, and the others 
were women. And in like manner, shearers were 
engaged for the surrounding farms. 

Next morning at an early hour it brought lively 
feelings to the heart of many when the sound of 
the drum resounded through the streets. It turned 
out a fine harvest day, with a breeze from the 
south, straight from the sea and the Lothians. The 
ripe barley, and oats, and wheat were rustling with 
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the wind, and the leaves of the trees and hedges 
were now hard and dry and ready to fill up the 
chorus from all growing Nature. The shearers 
with hooks in hand, and dressed in white short 
gowns and blue skirts, wended their way upwards 
towards Auchtermairnie. 

The field to be cut was on the Lalathan part of 
the farm, and the road was by Baintown Baulk. 
When Baintown was reached there was another 
ascent, which came to the highest inhabited ridge 
of Fife. The view towards the south and east 
gradually burst upon the eye, the Firth, with white- 
sailed ships on its breast, the Bass Rock, North 
Berwick Law, the Lothians, and the Lammermuirs 
away in the far distance, and Largo Law in the 
cast, with the cultivated fields of its farms running 
up to meet its green summit. Leven, busy Leven, 
lay in front, and Largo at the head of the Bay was 
at its lazy rest, and looking out on the rippling 
waves as they rolled up on the sandy and pebbly 
beach and round Elie Point, and away to the 
outside ocean was the Isle of May, watchful and on 
the alert for seafaring welfare. Away in the west 
were seen the familiar Pentlands, and the out- 
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standing figure of the lion on Arthur's seat, and as 
the eye was carried over the landscape, farther 
away were the Ochils and the distant spurs of the 
Grampians. The ground from the coast to this 
point of view was filled up with cultivated fields, 
woodland, towns and villages, and the small farms 
which lay around on the right and left of the 
onlooker. 

Eighty, the highest hearthstone in the county, is a 
cottage with a croft and offices roofed with red-tile, 
and the few trees which stand within its hedged 
garden in front are conspicuous from the coast at 
various places. When this ridge or watershed is 
reached, and the table-land is traversed, this magni- 
ficent view disappears, and within a distance of four 
hundred yards another and a very different one 
meets the eye. The scene is almost made up of 
moorland. The corn in the fields is short and half 
green. The fields are mostly used for pasture, and 
many of them are adorned with whins, and such 
places may be called whinny knowes, and the 
woods are generally composed of hardy firs, young 
as well as old. 

The peak of the Lomond Hills and Benarty are 
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very near the fleecy clouds. The roads are bye- 
roads and rough, and the ruts are deep and the 
sides are covered with broom, whin, and wild grass. 
Cows, stirks, and horses graze in the fields. In 
the Backmoor wood the heather was purple and 
the sunlight was glancing through the leaves. The 
cooing of the cushat was heard in the thick wood, 
whose darkness was lit up here and there by the 
nriellow autumnal sunshine. A rabbit from the 
roadside whins trotted away leisurely into the 
interior as if it were seldom disturbed. When the 
end of the road was reached an expansive view 
of the Howe of Fife burst upon the view, and the 
highway through the Drummie wood leading to 
Falkland looked very picturesque in its perspective. 
But on the Lalathan field the harvesters were at 
work, and James Swan in blue dress coat, with 
silver buttons, long black hat, yellow cashmere 
trousers and shoes, with thin, sad face and light, 
grey eyes, was chatting with his favourite bandster, 
James More. The sun was mounting upwards, and 
the punctual farmer was taking his watch from his 
fob, and the chain and seals were jingling as he 
looked at the time. He then waved the walking 
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Stick in his right hand, and the shearers knew that 
the eleven hours had come. 

The boys and girls belonging to the workers 
were there as gleaners, and they were allowed to 
gather " singles " immediately behind and among 
the stooks. Each gleaner, when he had filled his 
left hand with stalks of corn, rolled it tightly round 
the neck with a few stalks, and parting the whole 
bunch, plaited it, and laid it on the top or side of a 
row of stooks. He then collected the " singles " 
when the harvesters returned from finishing the 
gang, so as to begin a new one. 

It was a great treat for a boy to be asked by the 
farmer to go to the farmhouse to get the beer 
pitcher filled for the eleven hours, the dinner, or the 
four hours. On such occasions the farmer gave him 
a drink of shearers' beer out of the lid of the pitcher. 
1 he bread which was used was a mixture of oat- 
meal and flour, and was very sweet and nourishing. 
The band of shearers sat down by the side of a 
stook, and in the forenoon got two tins of ale 
and the quarter of a scone. At one o'clock they got 
four tins of ale and one scone, and in the afternoon 
ihey got two tins of ale without any scone. The 
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gleaners brought their bread with them, and perhaps 
milk. Sometimes their folk would give them a 
mouthful of beer when they were seated by their 
side. As all sat and ate and drank there was no 
end of gossip, joking, and news. 

Among the ribbed stubble grew clover grass and 
wild plants. After the hard work at the hook and 
the binding, it was pleasant and refreshing rest, 
when the sunshine lit up the yellow grain as it bent 
and rustled under the cooling breeze, and the 
heads nodded to each other and seemed to whisper, 
" Are you ripe ? when will you be ripe ? " Sandy 
Wilkie, shrewd and pawky, was there. The Mores, 
James and David, and James Philp were there, 
serious and intelligent, with broad Tam o* Shanters, 
and William Brown was there, earnest and diligent. 

The bread and beer was supplied by David 
Normand, brewer, who employed Thomas Allan 
as baker. The harvest was expected to last three 
weeks,and the wages were thirty shillings and. supper 
meal. At the close of the day the " singles " were 
carried home on the backs of the fathers and the 
gleaners. They were stacked and at the end of the 
harvest converted into meal. When any competi- 
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tion or rivalry between the shearers went on the 
cutting was done in a furious manner, and was 
called " kemping." On these occasions the band- 
sters were sometimes left far behind the shearers. 
Sometimes a neighbouring farmer, or a casual 
visitor, would come into the field to have a crack 
with an acquaintance, and before he knew where 
he was, he was seized by two or three females and 
laid on his back. Then one of them held him 
down, and laid herself flat on the person, and 
another female tumbled over the two as they lay. 
This was called "kipping," and the man, after he 
was allowed to get up, was expected to give a 
small sum of money by way of providing some 
refreshment for a future day. 

On some farms, after the barle)' was all cut the 
shearers were treated to beer or whisky, and this 
was called the "Beer Barrel." When the "maiden" 
came, a nierry night was held at Auchtermairnie 
Farm, and singing and dancing went on till morn- 
ing. Sandy Wilkie with his fiddle and his songs 
was the life of the party. James Swan enjoyed 
the meeting in a quiet, cheery way, as he stood 
before the big fire in the kitchen, and after par- 
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taking of a pinch of snuff, he took out his coloured 
handkerchief and pulled at it from one end to the 
other as if it were a living and favourite creature. 
It sometimes entered into the heads of the most 
serious and thoughtful, such as Grizzel Robertson, 
that he looked quite a different man from the one 
who on Communion Sundays was wont to march 
down the stair of the kirk, and carry on the 
psalm tune — basing all the way — as he approached 
the Communion Table. When the night was 
getting on, and the fun was at its height, Sandy 
Wilkie offered to favour the company with a song. 
There was a clapping of hands, and Sandy, standing 
up, sang as follows : — 

THE HARVEST FIELD. 

The sun is glowrin' o'er the hill, 

The sky is blue and clear, 
A soft wind bows the rustling corn 

Like music to the ear. 
The sickle's keen, the hand is full. 

And stout hearts never yield, 
For joy and glee gang ne'er agee 

Upon the harvest field. 
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The bairns row about the braes, 

Like waves on sunny sea, 
And gleaners lend an eydent hand 

To mend the siller fee. 
For work and care maun aye be there, 

From sough o' life to bield, 
And a thread is spun when corn's won 

Upon the harvest field. 

And when the gloamings wearin' round, 

And other years are gane, 
And all the sheaves are safely stowed 

Along life's narrow lane, 
Then all its braes on stormy days 

Will many failings shield, 
And we'll reap again the golden grain 

Upon a harvest field. 

When the harvest was finished at Auchtermairnie 
some of the workers might continue their work at 
another farm whose crops were later. On one 
occasion a party of shearers were going to Burn- 
side, and as they approached the farm they were 
talking about the smuggling of whisky at Letham, 
and just at that moment appeared Grizzel Duncan, 
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an old eccentric body, who was believed to be a 
witch, and who went about at all hours picking up 
odds and ends for her own use. Seeing her, Sandy 
Wilkie cried out — ** Oh, there's Grizzel Duncan ; we 
need go no farther." They believed it would rain 
that day. When butter would not make, some 
folks believed that' the churn was bewitched. 

Grizzel Robertson, an adherent of the Auld 
Licht, believe^ in witchcraft. She would not comb 
out her hair at certain stages of the moon, and 
when she was sick she would not allow it to be 
taken down. When some of the gleaners at 
Auchtermairnie were roaming about one day 
when the shearers were "lying," — that is, waiting 
till a field of corn was sufficiently ripe for the 
sickle — they came to Langdyke, and upon the lintel 
of Margaret Porter's door they noticed rowan 
berries and a red thread hung there to keep away 
the witches. 

" Rowan berries and red thread 
Put the witches to their speed." 

It was a fine autumn morning. The sun was 
shining brightly, and the dew, not yet absorbed, was 
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glittering like diamonds on the grass. The birds 
were singing when they were not feeding on the 
ripe wheat in the field below the manse. Nannie 
Adamson was coming out of the close near the 
churchyard to go to the well in the Dead Wynd, 
and her cans were in her -hand. On each side of 
the close stood two quaint houses which, as time 
goes on, have rival claims to be the 'last night's 
resting-place of Archbishop Sharp. It is said that 
the house was an inn. On one of these the year 
17 1 2 is inscribed on the top of the door, with a 
coat of arms. In this one it is said that John 
Lamb, an old Peninsular pensioner, pulled down 
the bed in which the Archbishop slept. Both 
houses have crooked stone stairs inside, with well- 
worn steps, showing that many feet had gone up 
and down for generations. 

When Nannie met Marianne Duncan, a little 
girl of one of these houses, she stopped and asked 
her if she would like a " peppermental," meaning 
a peppermint sweetie. When Ann Seth had a 
school in this house, the same girl took the tawse 
from the mistress and threw them down the draw- 
well in the close. Nannie was wont to tell witch 
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Stories to children, and the "cantrips," as she styled 
them, would sometimes fear them. The two sisters, 
Nannie and Jennie, lived in a thatched cottage at 
the far end of this close. It had a hallan. The 
furniture consisted of a big trunk, cupboard, a 
press, a box bed, and a plate rack. A screen 
separated this room from a small compartment 
where the coals were kept Flowers, consisting of 
geraniums in pots, stood in the windows, and beside 
them were two ornamental bottles which contained 
fancy cloth in salt. Nannie wore a short-gown, 
with white mutch. She took snuff from a tin box 
with a snuff pen. Her work during summer was 
at the hoeing of turnips. 

In one of the cottages in the village lived an old 
couple, with their grandson, a boy of ten. He had 
a special talent for playing music on a tin whistle, 
and his fingers would glide over the holes with 
such rapidity that it seemed as if they were 
attached to the instrument, and were worked by 
an unseen cord. He had a round fair face and 
light hair on his round head. His mouth was 
large, nose rather broad, and eyes a light blue. 
He was dressed in a blue pinafore, with a glen- 
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garry bonnet, and if you looked keenly at him he 
turned his head away, and faced you with his side 
or back from constitutional shyness. His grand- 
father .and grandmother were devoted to him and 
indulged him, and had their souls built up in him. 
He was here this morning in the close with other 
boys and girls. 

Nannie set down her cans of water oh the clay 
floor. They left Jennie at the pirn wheel, and 
Nannie took her youthful company into her 
garden, which was surrounded with high walls and 
ran down to the rocks overlooking the braes of the 
Den, where the burn was whimpering between its 
banks clothed with grass, wild flowers, and ferns, 
and long beautiful trees fluttered their crisp leaves 
in the autumn air. On the back of a flat grassy 
platform was a doo-cot cut in the rock, and one 
could lie on the grass, with book in hand, and while 
away the hours in genial thought in this secluled 
spot. Here and there the garden grew old apple 
and pear trees which had taken the shapes— often 
whimsical — which nature had given them, as the 
knife of the pruner to them was unknown. It was 
divided into two portions by a hawthorn hedge, 
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ending on one side in an archway of holly. Here 
were to be seen old cherry-trees, rowan-trees, red 
currant bushes, and raspberries, whose fruit con- 
trasted finely with their greenery. Old gooseberry 
bushes were there, with much fruit. The flowers, 
among others, were sweet william, daisies, stocks, 
pansies, asters, carnations, foxgloves, wall-flower, 
roses, marigolds, and peony roses. 

On a seat with these surroundings sat Nannie, 
and her group of visitors in various attitudes stood 
or sat around her — some on the ground, some 
under the trees, and some at her side. There she 
unfolded to them her stock of eldrich stories, which, 
though they^were fascinated by them in broad day- 
light, yet were a source of much fear to them in 
the dark when their night errands and visits took 
them up or down the Dead Wynd, or near the 
precincts of God's Acre. Even John Lamb, from 
his point of view over the adjoining wall of his own 
garden, would spy the party, and listen intently to 
hear what narrative was related, although, as an old 
soldier, he knew he was not in good form. The click 
of the shuttle and the thud of the loom came softly 
on the ear, and the ^ horn of the peat cart from 
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Star this forenoon was heard. Then they ran off 
to see the big cart with its broad sides, and the 
stout horse dangling its sack of hay from its neck, 
from which the driver, with his horn, fed it as he 
moved slowly from door to door to supply the 
folks with peats, brown and dry as gingerbread, to 
kindle their fires. 
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nPHE stars of late September were twinkling 
brilliantly in a clear dark ' blue sky, and 
through the yet thick, rustling leaves of the Kings- 
dale Wood their light was enough to guide the 
footsteps of two smart boys as they crossed the 
Lady's Bridge and made for the walk leading to 
the outlet at the foot of the village. They spoke 
in hushed tones as they mounted the curved rising 
ground, and were now and then startled at the 
sound of swirling fallen leaves as the night wind 
blew them around, or at the shadowy corners of 
the turns, for in such situations the imagination of 
boyhood conjures up supernatural incidents and 
objects of fear. They were glad as they came 
upon a group of noisy youngsters in the village 
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street and the lighted windows of the loom-shops 
with their lively noises inside. 

Again at the Manse gate, near the churchyard, 
their talk was hushed ; but they found relief as they 
delivered their message, and hastily hurried to their 
home in the Causeway, where a sense of security 
seemed to fold them in its arms. 

In a large dismal room of the Manse sat the 
Rev. Patrick Wright at an oak bureau, and as he 
carefully unlocked the middle pigeon hole, he took 
from it a key and applied it to one of the lower 
drawers, from which he lifted a circular tin case. 
In this case were deposited all the papers belong- 
ing to the farm of Halfields, which he had lately 
bought. Then he cautiously rose from his chair 
and turned the key of the door, and before the 
hour of midnight he had read and re-read all their 
contents, and had made himself master of the details 
of the property. Year after year his savings had 
been hoarded, and his whole heart had been set on 
amassing a sum sufficient to make him owner of 
a piece of land to enable him to receive the title 
of Laird. The riches of the world were to him 
greater than the riches of grace. 
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In his well-stocked library was found a set of 
books dealing with the law — ecclesiastical and 
common law and the rights of property — and it 
was his delight to pore over these in the quiet 
hours of the night. He had been employed as a 
tutor at Balcarres, and had mixed in the company 
of men and women of taste and breeding, and with 
great knowledge of the world, and in this way he 
had acquired their bearing and an inclination for 
things pertaining to that class. He did not throw 
away his college and tutorial qualifications and 
tastes, for at times he would extract from his book- 
case an old copy of Virgil, and read far into the 
night the sweet language of the " Georgics," and 
with a bottle of rich wine by his side he would 
forget, in the enthusiasm of his reading, his daily 
surroundings, and be wafted away to the sunny 
south. 

It is related that Dr Brewster, Leven, pronounced 
a high encomium on the wine, and said that 
Patrick Wright gave a very good dinner, and the 
wine was excellent, wherever it came from. 

It might have been conjectured by some of the 
more curious of his parishioners, when they saw the 
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minister now and then taking his three-mile walk 
to the Standing Stones on the Kirkcaldy road that 
he did not take this walk without some object in 
view beyond that of ordinary recreation. The 
•communication between this spot and the small, 
seaports on the neighbouring shore was not far or 
difficult, and the sloops that traded with the towns 
on the coast of the Continent were many, and 
the caves and cellars on this side were roomy 
enough to conceal a cargo of richly flavoured 
liquor. As Patrick Wright was going one day 
for this walk he came upon a group of persons 
at the foot of the village. In their usual way 
in fine weather, one was sitting at the root of a 
tree on a stool, and reading the newspaper to those 
around. Patrick said to Walter Ness, who was the ' 
reader, "Walter, are you preaching?" "No, Mr 
Wright, but some folks would call it preaching." 
*" That's just the way we were taught, Walter." 

That same night, within a stone's cast of the old 
Manse, a different scene was displayed in the 
Manse of the Auld Licht Kirk, in which the Rev. 
Mr MWhattie was the only actor. Outside, the 
branches of the trees surrounding the Manse were 
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swaying in the wind, and inside restless and 
disquieting thoughts were swaying in the unsettled 
mind of an unhappy man. The severe and some- 
what ascetic life which the creed of this religious 
sect imposed on its ministers was sometimes tar- 
nished by contact with the gross things of the 
world. The idol which the people had set up by 
much self-denial and sacrifice had been found 
cracked and defaced. The handful of followers 
which gathered in the cellar under the house on 
the brae near Millie Spout, had increased in 
numbers and wealth, and the house of John 
Hutton, Grocer and Manufacturer, was no longer 
required for a home to the minister, who came and 
went by transit of his pony, as travelling preacher 
for the supply of this sect. They had got their 
heads above water, but the Rev. Mr MWhattie had 
been weighed in the balance and found wanting. 

The big tent preachings at the Spats this summer, 
where a large wooden tabernacle was erected, and 
ministers came from various quarters to serve the 
four tables inside and preach to great gatherings 
outside, would not efface the impression which the 
world, the flesh, and the devil had stamped upon the 
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unfortunate clergyman. His supporters, who walked 
with bare feet and bare legs from Strathkinness — a 
distance of fourteen miles — to be fed with the pure 
doctrine of the Word, were cruelly deceived Jim 
Mackenzie and Tam Malcolm, who walked barefoot 
every Sabbath from Monkstone and Balmalcolm, 
were sadly duped. These followers revelled with 
exultation at the Communion which had been so 
crowded at the Spats, and now they were covered 
with a dark cloud of disappointment 

The Spats is a common on the east side of the 
village, and was then partly honeycombed with lint- 
holes, where the home-grown lint was steeped. In 
after years, when this industry disappeared the 
ground was flooded with water in the winter to get 
ice for sliding and curling. Sometimes boys would 
fall through the thin ice and get a ducking, but it was 
dangerous to get in where the old lint-holes were 
situated. In one corner there is a freestone quarry, 
where old feuars have a right to quarry stones. 
In summer cows are allowed to graze on the short 
grass. It was a great delight for boys to set the 
whins on fire. 

When the M'Whattie case came on for trial, the 
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servants at the farm of Cotton o' Durie were 
examined on the visits of the minister to George 
Wilkie, the farmer, as to what he had for supper 
there. The answer was, " He got porridge and 
ale, like the rest of us." The porridge was taken 
into the room in a large bowl, and each person 
helped himself from the bowl with his own spoon, 
but each one had a separate jug for his ale. 

As he sat in his parlour that night a stranger 
might not have fancied that he was under a cloud. 
He was characterised by some of the folks who 
were not of his flock as a " roaring " preacher. To- 
night he sat with a smile of contentment, and he 
was pondering on the enduring friendship of his 
young friend Henry Craik, who had been across 
for an hour, and who had diverted his troubled 
thoughts with a sweet and loving confidence. 
Years after, on the western side of the Atlantic, 
where he was settled in a strange land, often in his 
daily duties came the memory of this warm-hearted 
young friend. 

In the Manse at the head of the village the Rev. 
Donald Fraser, in his cosy study, after his frugal 
and wholesome supper and family worship, and in 
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the intervals between his last pipe and the critical 
examination of a book written in the Latin 
language, now and then stopped his mental ab- 
straction, and listened to the night wind as it 
played sad music through the foliage of the trees 
round the Manse and Church, and at these times 
his heart went out in sympathy to his brother of 
the Auld Licht Kirk. 

Donald Fraser was a man under the middle 
height, with a round plump face, all shaved, and 
wore a wig. He had a well-knit figure of good 
proportions. He had a clever look in his light 
blue eyes, and a kindly smile on his full lips. He 
was a cultivated scholar and a translator of the 
Apostles' Creed, for which the University of St 
Andrews conferred upon him the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity. He had a broad sympathetic nature, 
and was much loved and respected by his people. 
On warm Sundays, when mothers with young 
children could not conveniently attend the church, 
they came to the open door in the side walk and sat 
with their children on the grass, and participated in 
the praise, and prayer, and listened to the pithy 
sermon of the learned divine. 
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In this way young William Theta and young 
Sandy Poute may have been nursed in the cradle 
of the United Presbyterian creed, and to soothe 
their fret fulness on warm days a rose may have 
been plucked from the nearest bush to divert their 
prattle from disturbing the attention of the sober 
and grave worshippers inside. One who saw 
these, bright and lively and humorous, dancing on 
the bleaching-green or at the Maiden, and again 
on the Sabbath, might have failed to identify 
them. 

In summer, on Communion occasions, service 
was held on the green in the open air. But Dr 
Donald Fraser had a sense of the propriety of 
things. During a severe snowstorm a few of his 
faithful followers came to church. After service 
he took them into his Manse, and gave them toddy 
to warm them on those bitter cold days. 

Near the kirk is Orme's Well, which is gained 
by a footpath leading from the public road, and is 
skirted with gooseberry bushes. Here a supply of 
water for the baptisms was obtained, and here 
young Duff Philip might have wandered in the 
golden days of youth and drunk its cool waters. 
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In after years, on the field of Alma, as a sergeant 
in the Heavy Brigade, mounting the heights, he was 
struck in the breast by a bullet, which penetrated 
the upper surface on one side, and escaped at the 
other. He tore from his coat a piece of cloth, and 
stuffed it into the holes to stem the flow of blood. 
He then creeped cautiously behind the ramparts 
to find shelter, and lay there till the welcome news 
came that the enemy was defeated. He then went 
and found medical relief. The tiny burn at the 
foot of the mossy brae has many wanderings and 
curves before it finds a rest. 

One evening about this time two tall young men 
might have been seen entering the town of Falk- 
land from the north side. They were lithe and 
strong, and already they had walked over thirty 
miles, for they left their native village in the early 
hours of the morning, and travelled to Perth, where 
they transacted business and had rest before they 
resumed their homeward journey. 

David Hutton and George Wilkie sat for some 
time in the quaint street near the palace gate, and 
gazed at the old palace with its old-world look. 
Into this main street run a number of queer, 
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naiTOW, causewayed streets, and a burn prattles 
through one of them as it hurries from its home on 
the Lomond Hill in the background. It was not 
an unusual thing for folks to make in those days 
long journeys on foot, and although these stalwart 
jouths at the close of the day had made forty 
aniles they had no particular reason to boast of it. 

When they got to Freuchie they heard the sound 
of the loom in almost every house, but in the cool 
of the evening it looked a cold and scattered 
village, unsheltered with woods, and not set against 
any natural background. When these two had 
lived farther into the century, the day came when 
only a loom or two, the last remnant of that old 
hand trade, which kept the inhabitants of almost 
•every door in bread, was heard, and when along the 
footpath in the evening bands of girls might be 
seen going home from the factory, where they had 
been tending the looms, in the midst of the din of 
machinery, driving the shuttle through scores of 
webs. And when they ascended the Hilton Brae, 
steep and long, and gazed backwards, they beheld 
the Howe of Fife lying at rest in the evening sun- 
.shine; but in after years they might have seen 
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immediately in front of them a line of railway, 
and on it long trains of waggons and carriages 
carrying the trade of the country to and fro. Then 
they felt the walk for a mile and a half through the 
Brummie Wood to be very refreshing. It was 
skirted with firs, and the sides of the road were 
clothed with heather in bloom. It looked like a 
piece cut out of a Highland glen, and was quite 
unique for a Fife landscape. Scores of rabbits 
crossed and re-crossed the road. Boys played in 
the woods, and burnt the whins as they tended the 
cows. The setting sun had a fine effect as they 
gazed back on the long perspective when the 
golden and purple west lighted up the green of 
the woods with its grassy, mossy, and heathery 
sides with enchanting effect. 

When they came to Langside Brae they renewed 
their measured tread, and were glad as each entered 
his home — David Hutton into the glass door, with 
the thick knobs on its panes, and George Wilkie 
into the house at the Orchard. 

The Hutton family were in the midst of supper. 
The grocer's business was over for the day, and the 
mistress, little and thin, would not hear again that 
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night the tongue of the bell, with its curved handle, 
attached to the upper part of the door. The 
brother had just come in from the stable after 
suppering the pony which carried the Silesias to 
Auchtermuchty. His father, short and grey, with 
large nose, had carefully tended them in all the 
grades of workmanship, though his attention was 
sorely distracted from them by the anxiety he had 
for the conveyance and supply of Auld Licht 
ministers who dwelt under his roof during their 
time of duties in the place. Then, with the fee of 
one pound in their pocket, the pony Donald had 
the honour of carrying them to another parish. 

David has now given him the news of his day's 
journey. The father brings out the Bible, and a 
psalm is sung in a solemn, heartfelt manner, and 
with fine effect, as all are singers. A chapter is 
read and a prayer is offered up. They disperse 
for the night with thankful hearts for food, rest, 
and sleep. 
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nPHE October winds with their chilling bite 
were sweeping the withered and coloured 
foliage from the trees in the Den, and already 
the walks and grassy banks were thick with crisp 
and dead leaves, which lay in some places to 
such depths as to conceal the bare legs and feet 
of the boys and girls who were raking them into 
heaps with much merriment and fun, and stuffing 
them into sacks to be carried home for winter 
bedding for the pigs. The woods rang with their 
cries and sport in the midst of their work, and as a 
sack was filled they would now and again tumble 
over it, or roll headlong into a heap of raked 
leaves, regardless of the danger of coming against 
roots of trees or stones. Fathers and mothers 
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might also be seen giving their help to the con- 
veyance of the sacks, and the promise of an extra 
penny to spend at the coming half-yearly village fair 
put the youngsters on their legs for fresh exertions. 
At times it was their delight to chase a bevy of 
leaves as the tricky wind uplifted them and sent 
them down the walk to huddle themselves into some 
quiet corner or under the shelter of an overhanging 
rock. After being raked into heaps, nimble hands 
crammed the leaves into the sack, which was held 
open by another youngster. Some were unwilling 
to be smothered in the sack, and would take wings 
and fly away in all directions as if they rejoiced in 
deluding their collectors. 

When a sufficient quantity was stored carefully 
away in some outhouse for the protection of the 
pigs from the coming snows and chills of winter, 
another important job had to be carried through. 

This was the lifting of the field potatoes. Fathers 
and mothers set to work as soon as the first dry 
day came. Boys and girls gathered the potatoes 
with willing hands, and carried them in creels to 
the sacks, which stood at convenient intervals in 
the rows* It was an [engrossing time, and as yet 
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the fatal calamity of blight had not overtaken the 
crops. They were taken home in carts and put 
into pits in the garden, and the driver and others 
who lent a helping hand were rewarded with a 
strong glass of Johnny Haig. 

The days were now growing short, and in the 
evening the windows of the houses through the 
whole village were lit up by candle-light by the 
weavers, who strenuously and perseveringly carried 
their work into the late hours of night. "Hide 
and seek " and " I spy " were common night games, 
and a wayfarer might have heard an anxious 
youth, with hands at the side of his mouth, calling 
out in high tones — 

** Give a whistle or a cry, 
Or let the game lie." 

But round the lighted window of Haxton Mel- 
drum's grocer's shop in the Causeway might be 
seen this quartette — Thomas Mackie, Robert Bet- 
son, John Adamson, and David Laverock. They 
had witnessed an impressive play at Bell Carse's 
school that day, and it was yet vivid in their minds 
It seemed the Dame had been very furious in 

her punishments, and three of the boys had been 

F 
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iaid over a table when their bottoms were thor- 
oughly caned, but David Laverock would not 
submit to be thrashed with the long wand, and 
when he had an opportunity outside, he took a big 
stone and threw it at the school door and split 
it up. 

They stood and consulted over the aflFair, and 
wondered what would follow, for they had a horror 
of being placed on the top of a " kist," with a broom 
besom in hand, and a cloak over their shoulders. 
But the market was nigh, and in the meantime 
they would be merry. Then they took their 
pennies from their pockets and counted them in 
their hands, and as the well-polished coins dropped 
upon each other, the lucky one who had laid by 
six pennies was considered rich indeed. For six 
weeks before the event the weeks were counted 
and calculations were made in this perspective — 
long to boyhood, brief to their coming manhood — 
and as it neared the last days were carefully 
reckoned until the morning brought the first 
gingerbread stall or apple-cart. 

The arrival of Mary Smith — short, stout and 
hearty, with coal-scuttle straw bonnet and red 
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shawl — was a notable event of the morning, from 
the time that the cart appeared on the brae of the 
Sandyhole to the putting up of the legs of the 
wooden stall with its canvas awning, and the laying 
out of the gingerbread and sweets, so attractive to 
the eyes of the watchful youngsters. Then came 
the apple-man and woman, so like each other 
that if their clothes had been exchanged the 
woman would have looked like the man with long 
hat, red cravat, and brown overcoat, and tall 
figure with grave face, and the man would have 
looked like the woman with a few years added, in 
black straw bonnet, print dress, and shawl. Then 
the lumbering caravan and their tired horses took 
up a position nearly opposite the Archbishop's 
house — and indeed the whole fair was just ad- 
joining the Kirkyard, as if the rows of stalls, with 
sweetmeats and toys, boots and shoes, caps and 
luggies, tubs and buckets, spoons — wooden and 
horn — and ladles, lint-seed and shows were inten- 
tionally acting the part of irony on the silent ones 
who lay near in their quiet homes. 

In April folks brought their white "pocks" to 
take home their supply of linseed — a lippy — to 
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SOW their own lint Then that famous cheap-jack 
from Kirkcaldy, Robbie Salmond, kept things 
going merrily as the day wore away ; and as the 
crowd gathered round his stall in the evenings, the 
auction of gingerbread and sweets became keen 
and humorous, and lasses got from lads their 
fairing with right good will. Then a few gambling 
characters appeared on the boards, and the game 
of the " Garter " might be heard to entice the unwary 
and confident " Whoever finds the main * bucht ' 
will get either a sixpence, a shilling, half-crown, or 
a crown — I don't care which ! " 

Robbie Salmond was a little stout man, with a 
round pale face, dark eyes and hair, and he was 
closely shaved. He wore a black coat and long 
black hat, and his custom was, when not employed, 
to stick his hands into his trousers' pockets. His 
lips were full, and he wore on them an enticing 
smile, and he had a great gift of the gab to attract 
a crowd, and especially that part of it composed of 
females. When boys saw him eating behind his 
stall a twopenny, pie for a temporary dinner, they 
wondered he did not make a dinner of gingerbread. 

It was his habit to play tricks on those who 
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were passing up and down the street. A crowd of 
boys would be standing round his stall. He 
would offer a reward of "parleys" — small, thin 
cakes of gingerbread — to the first who would touch 
that man on the foot. Then the competitors made 
a rush down the street, and in the hurry the person 
was nearly thrown off his balance on to the cause- 
way. The first to return got a handful of cakes. 
Then he would cry, ** Let us feed the ravens." The 
cakes were thrown on the ground and a furious 
scramble was the result. 

, In Kenmount House lived for some years a Mr 
Johnston and a Mrs Johnston, who were well 
known in the literary world, the former being the 
proprietor and editor of " Hogg's Instructor," and 
the latter was the author of several novels and 
compiler of " Meg Dodds' Cookery." 

At one fair Mr Johnston — little, benevolent, and 
carefully dressed, with a fine long summer hat — 
visited Salmond's stall. He offered to treat the 
boys. Salmond asked for his hat, which he filled 
with gingerbread. Then he gave it into the hands 
of the youngsters, and before they emptied it the 
hat was a wreck. 
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The stalls stood far into the night with their 
flaring lights, and next morning the stances had a 
deserted, and to the eyes of the youthful revellers a 
melancholy look. The reaction had come to them, 
as it does to the fine lady after a fascinating ball, 
or to the gay gent after his first champagne dinner. 
The cold east wind from the chilly Firth swept 
the cold, round, uneven stones of the Causeway, 
and tossed the waste paper and scattered straws 
here and there, and the only consolation left to the 
bewailers of the departed fair were sundry treasured 
toys and the remnants of sweets and gingerbread. 
Those who had reserved a penny for the morrow 
might be tempted to call at " Wheelie's " with the 
expectation of getting from him a bargain in the 
form of sweet-scented mellow apples, speaking to 
them again of autumn sunshine, and all the frolics 
of the school vacation. As they traversed the 
rough stony street they might concentrate their 
thoughts and eyes in picking out from the other 
stones those ones which resemble a heart, a 
diamond, and a spade. 

But the mind of youth has firm faith in the 
philosophy of anticipation, and with this creed it is 
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not long before something turns up to divert the 
regrets of past joys. School life had its daily 
pleasures, though not unmixed with pain, for the 
pain only gave more zest to the pleasure. The 
scholars at the Parish School had many an 
encounter with those at the various adventure 
schools, and the rivalry was a preparation for the 
action on a larger arena in their lives. 

At eventide some enthusiastic sportsman would 
set up a large square kite with a long tail, to which 
was attached a turnip lantern, with a lit candle in 
it. This would attract folks from their cosy fire- 
sides to gaze at it. In the mornings, when day- 
light had not yet appeared — and when it did appear 
it seemed to do so with much reluctance — boys 
would be up in the dark and away with their milk 
pitchers to Kingsmill to get a supply of milk from 
Mrs Fraser, whose husband, William Fraser, was 
farmer and miller there. The miller would be 
busy in the dark mornings with candle-light, and 
the boys would stand at the door, or go forward 
and taste the savoury groats which were on the 
way to produce the well-fired and sweet-tasted 
oatmeal. The noise of the machinery, the 
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movements of the wheels and the belts, and the 
sound of the dashing and lashing water, had all 
great attraction to the open mind of boyhood, and 
the floury and mealy and chatty miller, who looked 
in face not unlike a circus clown, became to them a 
kind of hero. He could trip upstairs to the burn- 
ing kiln, with its floor covered with roasting oats, 
and enter it with the greatest indifference, in spite 
of its suffocating heat, and with a wooden shovel 
turn over the grain with the utmost ease, while 
they felt the want of breath from the warm fumes. 
He could stop the whole moving machinery by the 
pulling of a cord. He could raise sacks from the 
floor to the second flat with a magic chain, and the 
uplifting door in the hatchway would rise and fall 
as if by enchantment. 

When they got better acquainted with the 
operations some of the more adventurous would 
put their foot into the big ring at the end of the 
chain, and let themselves be pulled up to the top 
flat. Once there they would twist one leg round 
the rope or chain like a serpent, and slide down to 
the lower flat with the greatest ease. When they 
returned homewards they would cheer the walk with 
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their songs and whistles, and watch the ploughman 
going out with loaded. carts of manure, while he 
saluted the air with the crack of his long whip, just 
to let the horse know that he was not far away, or 
listen to the man at the plough whilst he ushered 
in the light of day with the clear notes of his 
whistle as if he were a human bird. And some- 
times the attention of these boys would go to the 
artificial mound called the Maiden Castle, which 
lies like some strange beast, with its head sur- 
mounted by a clump of trees, while its lower 
extremity runs away in a sow-shaped ridge. 

Underneath the mound the burn which runs 
through the Den flows into a small tunnd, and 
emerges on the other side, and trots on its way 
through cultivated fields and across highways, and 
at length, under the name of Scoonie Burn, loses 
itself in the sea. Some venturesome boys have 
waded in the water through the tunnel in the dark, 
each holding on by the one in front of him, until 
they issued from the extreme side. On one 
occasion, when the stream was full and strong, a 
boy was carried through by the current, and the 
fact being known, a man at full speed ran round 
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and caught him as he emerged .from its 
mouth, and thus saved him. When improvements 
were made on the adjoining road, stone coffins 
were found, which indicated that the "Maiden" 
was at one time a fortress and fighting had gone 
on under its shadows. 

When the evenings came on, the shops of the 
various shoemakers were the haunts of men and 
boys, and some of these were the favourite resorts 
where gossip was retailed, ghost stories were told, 
and the youthful imagination was excited. In 
John Henderson — tall, dark-eyed, and grey at 
twenty — they had a good reciter of the marvellous, 
and so great a hold had the stories on some that 
they were in great fear when in the darkness they 
raced up the Dead Wynd on their way home. 

And among those who frequented these enticing 
shops were the young Craiks, and as they sat and 
listened they were laying up for future use a large 
stock of human experience, which became valuable 
to them in their various professions. Spa, their 
little shaggy terrier, made frequent visits to Katie 
Stark's, and got a fair share of the savoury pies, and 
John Thomson's starling would jump on its perch 
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with more liveliness, and articulate more distinctly 
"Good dog! good dog," as they became more 
familiar. 

One moonlight night about this time, when the 
clear sky was dotted with stars as a meadow with 
daisies, a number of boys were at play, and the 
hobby for the time was walking on stilts made of 
rough pieces of wood. Some could go over the 
road with speed. After a run, one of tbem by 
mistake went to rest in front of a house, and not 
noticing a window, he dropped his stilts against the 
glass, and smashed a pane. There was a general 
scamper to get out of reach of the inmates. The 
boy who played the whistle was the culprit. All 
dispersed to their homes, but he sat down on a 
stone near David Fleming's, the saddler, and 
became a repentant boy. He had been reading 
chap books, fairy tales, and among the stories 
was one, " Daniel O'Roorke's Trip to the Moon." As 
he sat and gazed at the brilliant orb and its train, 
his soaring imagination carried him through the 
same experience as Daniel, and he soon forgot his 
mishap. 

As the end of October was drawing nigh pre- 
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parations were made for the frolics of Hallowe'en. 
Ropes, cords, buttons, pins, cabbage-stalks, and 
tow were provided for outside mischief. Punch, 
who had felt the rude playfulness in other years, 
was on the alert, but it takes a watchful eye to 
detect the sharp manoeuvres of the boy of the 
period. The watchman, with drum in hand, 
happened to be going along the street. The boys 
took a rope and held it across the road, so that 
when he came to it he was tripped up, and fell on 
the road, to the injury of his head and the salvation 
of the drum. The enraged official went straight to 
Stephen Pratt, the Bailie of the village, and informed 
him, but the lads had disappeared like rats into their 
holes, and no evidence could be got against them. 

When sufficient time had elapsed to allow the 
effects of this scene to evaporate, the night prowlers 
went up the Causeway to John Lamb's house. 
They fixed a pin to the sash of his window, to 
which they attached a cord and button. At some 
distance they pulled the cord, and the button 
rattled on the glass. This annoyed the in- 
mates. The old pensioner, who had faced the 
French at Corunna, was not to be beaten by this 
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flank movement. He boldly opened the door, and 
a valiant youth, who had been stationed there in 
case of need, took hold of John's shirt-tail — for he 
had risen from bed — and kept it, although John 
retreated, and left the fragment of the garment in 
the boy's hand. 

They next went up the Carda Wynd, and 
tackled Bob Kelly with a "smeeking" operation. 
They puffed the smoke through the keyhole by 
means of lighted tow in the hollow stalk of a 
cabbage. In a little time the smoke found its way 
to the household, and several began to cough and 
sneeze. Bob, who had been an active lad in his 
day, understood the affair. He laid down his 
fiddle, which he had been playing after his hard 
work at the loom. He gently took up a stoup of 
cold water, and opened the window above the door. 
In a jiffey a splash was heard, and a scamper of 
feet made it known that the party had been 
defeated. 

In quiet households lads and lassies sat by the 
fire and roasted their nuts on the ribs of the fire- 
place, and as the nuts warmed and jumped about, 
a hearty laugh was indulged in by all. Then a 
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tub filled with water was set in the midst of them, 
and a few apples were thrown into it, to allow the 
most expert to catch hold of an apple with his 
teeth as it floated about in the water. The 
potato pot was in the meantime busy on the fire, 
for there was a supply of mashed potatoes in 
preparation, into which a ring, a sixpence, and a 
thimble were to be placed. The one who got the 
ring was to be the first in the matrimonial market, 
the one who got the sixpence was to marry money, 
and the one who got the thimble was to remain 
single. 
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nPHE night was as black as ink, when you took it 
in its simplicity, such as in the Den, where the 
bare trees lashed their branches like whips smiting 
the sharp north-east wind as it tore along in its 
keen swiftness. The burn in the hollow faltered 
in its hoarse night accents, and was at times hardly 
audible when the wind rose to a high pitch and 
dashed against wood, rocks, and braes, and left the 
whole as if shuddering at its contact. It would 
have taken a stout heart and a sure footstep to 
have taken the pathway through the wood and 
o'er the quaint stone bridge bereft of railing at the 
Spa. Indeed, in the old and new streets a way- 
farer was in the midst of blackness, although the 
G 97 
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lights from the windows glimmered at the sides 
and ate pieces out of the darkness. It was a night 
when the Dead Wynd and the precincts of the 
Kirkyard were eagerly shunned by the stray boys 
whose favourite haunts lay near them. But 
within a stone's throw they found a snug Bohemian 
Club, where they lounged in perfect happiness, told 
their romances, made their own literature, stored up 
their experiences, and roasted their own potatoes 
for supper. This was the Kiln in the Back Close, 
where were malt-barns for preparing malt for the 
Brewery. The fire for the kiln was in a kind of 
round cave, in which stood a brazier filled with 
peats from the Star Moss, and round this fire was 
a ledge on which the Bohemians rested. The 
peats blazed and burnt, and emitted sparks like 
priceless rubies, and on a dark winter night the 
blackness outside was intensified as the boys sat 
and looked out at the open entrance. 

In the Close the walnut trees which shook their 
scented leaves in the autumn now shook their 
stripped boughs as the wind whistled through 
them, and some of those smooth leaves, now brown 
and crisp, were whirled round the roots of the trees 
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by eddies of wind which had left the main current, 
as if for breathing-time, and then thought better of 
it and rose and went on their way. At times a 
gust would pitch a cargo of them over to the 
mouth of the kiln, and as the Bohemians peered out 
at them, they seemed to some to resemble some 
curious animals that were in search of a hiding- 
place ; but another rustle came, and off they sped to 
more congenial quarters. The peats now and then 
sent up a shower of sparks, and in the silence, when 
the boys were wrapt in their own reflections, which 
were encouraged by the wailings of the wind, they 
gazed into the ruddy glow, and saw visions there of 
fairyland built by their own fancies. 

Some of the party, however, were scholars at 
Dame Carse's school, and Thomas Mackie brought 
all back to a matter-of-fact world when he related 
the news of Alexander Campbell, and the row he 
had with the Mistress. Sandy was put into the 
coal cellar for bad conduct, and he was threatened 
with the gaol, and even Steen Pratt had been sent 
for to enforce order. Others of an unruly dis- 
position had been laid across a chair, when they 
were " skelped *' on a nameless quarter. Those of a 
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timid disposition were so frightened that they 
could not take any food all the day, and it was 
only when they were under the protection of their 
own homes at night that they could be prevailed 
on to appease hunger. 

The boy that played the tin whistle told them 
this story. He said: " There was a Christmas party 
in a country house in England, and one of the 
guests went out in the moonlight to find a sprig of 
mistletoe. He was alone. All the evening they 
wondered why he did not return. He never 
returned. After a lapse of fifty years the tree 
where the mistletoe grew was destined to be cut 
down. The v/oodman found that it was hollow in 
the centre. They looked into it, and there they 
saw a skeleton, and on one of its bony fingers 
shone a gold ring, and a watch and chain dangled 
from the figure.'' 

After this was related, some curious remarks 
were made, and through the minds of some a 
stream of fear ran, and mental calculations were 
made about the shortest way of making for home 
when the hour came. The appearance of figures 
in white sheets at night, which were said to be 
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ghosts, did not mend matters. Then one said that 
in the south of Africa the Deil had been roaming 
about the forests, and that he had been captured 
and put into chains. But nearer their own homes 
there was an object of much dread, and it over- 
shadowed them on any dark night. By the door of 
the doo-cot in the Dead Wynd an old witch sat 
and span her yarn on a " bracken rock," or old- 
fashioned spinning-wheel, and as she sat and span 
there was mischief-making in the threads of tow. 
Boys and girls were terrified to traverse this 
enchanted ground. 

But the potatoes were now roasted, and with 
sticks they drew them from the fragrant oven, and 
with willing fingers they undressed the mealy 
vegetable, and ate it with the gusto which many a 
gourmand would like to feel. But hours run by 
even in Bohemia, and the party broke up as the 
fitful wind again ran up the crisp walnut leaves to 
peer into the fiery cave. They seemed to be stealing 
glances at the solitary figure of a boy crouched up 
in a far corner, and in the attitude of sleeping. 
This was Robert Law, whose mind had been over- 
come with terror caused by the stories and the 
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blackness of the night. He dared not venture so 
far as his home in the Sandy Hole. All through 
the long dreary winter night he lay and slept^ and 
dreamt. 

At one time he was in the malt-barns, working 
with the men. The malt was lying on the floor, 
and the " steeps " were empty, and he saw the 
autumn sunlight gleaming through the small 
western windows, and the green boughs of the 
outside trees flitting to and fro. Then he turned 
on his side as a chilly blast of wind, bearing on its 
wings a sudden fall of snow, fanned his 'limbs. 
His dream now took the shape of a frightful 
encounter with that monster and terror to boys, 
the giant Gillborroch, who was held over the heads 
of youthful offenders by their elders. 

As daylight broke in the east, and the meagre 
rays of the tardy sun lit up the entrance to the 
kiln, the early birds were up and peering into the 
door for an early breakfast. Then the soft foot- 
steps of John Fleming, the brewer and maltman, 
dispersed them, and he awoke young Law, who, 
after a short account of his night sojourn, shook 
himself and departed. 
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As Fleming goes about his duties that day he 
does not dream of a strange event which happened 
in these barns many years after. The habit of 
smuggling breaks out in certain quarters over the 
country at times like a social ailment. This village 
was not free from it. John Donaldson, maltman, 
smuggled a quantity of malt. It was discovered 
and taken by the excisemen. They locked it up, 
and put on the door their official seal. The seal 
was broken, and the maltman was apprehended 
and taken to Perth, where it is said he swore a 
false oath, and was put into prison for four months. 
The malt was carried off at an unusual hour, and 
taken to the sea at Leven, where, according to 
report, it was thrown. But this was a blind. The 
carts never went along Cock-my-lane Road, but 
turned in the opposite direction, and made for 
Myreside, where the malt was taken in charge by 
one Currie, who was partner in the malt business. 

All day the snow fell, and the scholars at the 
rival schools had an amount of snowballing against 
each other that made them feel like warriors in the 
field of battle, and inoffensive wayfarers had a sly 
hit from some practical humourist which lent zeal 
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to the war. As Annie Burns, with her .creels on 
her back, was on her way to hawk butter and eggs 
about the country, she did not escape, and little 
Nannie, a "thrawn creature," who was kept on 
charity by her neighbours, was wild when she felt 
a soft snowball fall coldly on her neck. The 
young Craiks took an active part in the fray, and 
Spa, barking and jumping at the heels of his friends, 
was in the midst of it. 

About this time a strange rumour was set afloat 
about the appearance of a mysterious figure dressed 
in white, which was seen in certain places at night. 
It became the terror of those whose business took 
them out in the dark. It was called a ghost. 

One dreary night, when the snow lay white on the 
graves of the churchyard, and a moaning wind 
complained at the small unscreened window of 
Robert Younger's shop, and the. light from the 
cruisy lamp lit up the place dimly enough, yet 
with a glimmer sufficient to show the withered 
grajs and weeds tipped with snow upon the raised 
outline of the graves, the weaver at the end of a 
pirn, and in the act of renewing the supply for the 
shuttle, turned his head towards the window. He 
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was surprised to see there a face grinning at him. 
The teeth were prominently shown. Although 
staggered at first, he was too shrewd and his mind 
was too well balanced to suppose that it was a 
visit from anything supernatural. His rubber lay 
close at hand, with its ends loaded with marble. 
He quietly took it up, and as "the face persisted in 
the exhibition of a set of good teeth, he pretended 
he was using it for his cloth. Then he dashed it 
against the window panes with such force that it 
struck the teeth of the ghost, and knocked them 
down his throat. Robert was not bothered with a 
visitation of this kind any more. He stopped his 
work, and went into his neighbour's, John Bogie, 
and related the circumstance. 

Then the gossip connected with the Manse was 
minutely gone into. It seemed that a good deal of 
liberty was taken with the affairs of the establish- 
ment, which showed the footing the minister had in 
the parish. As severe winter weather was making 
itself known, a good supply of coal had been laid 
in. The folks at hand quietly went to the heap of 
fuel as it lay outside, and took what they wanted. 
The Dead Wynd for a little time was lively with 
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the trample of feet on the frosty road as the 
carriers went up and down with their bucketfuls of 
coal. In the autumn it was not thought wrong 
to enter the Manse garden, and take the berries 
there. John Henderson on one occasion entered 
the Manse with a large dog, on a snowy day, and 
threw it into the comfortable bed of the Rev, 
Patrick Wright, and withdrew. 

The case of the Rev. Mr M'Whattie was taken 
up by his fellow-ministers, and was a nine days' 
wonder, especially among the boys of the place. 
Dr Taylor from Perth examined the defendant in 
the Auld Licht Kirk, and the doors were open to 
the public. The boys who were noisy, and jumped 
about and amused themselves over the seats, were 
taken in hand by Johnny Seton, the beadle, but 
they were too much for him, and could not be 
turned out through their successful dodging. 

The sister of the Auld Licht minister kept his 
house, and his adherents were very kind and 
liberal with him, but the most of his money was 
spent in the inn of Windygates, kept by a Mr Tait. 
Butter and eggs were brought down from the hills 
to supply the household, and Miss Cairns brought 
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a favourite hen to be kept for its eggs, but no 
sooner was her back turned than its neck was 
drawn for cooking purposes. 

Donald, the pony of John Hutton, had work 
enough to do in bringing and taking away 
ministers after this to supply their pulpit. It was 
remarked by some that there were three active 
Donalds in the parish. There were Donald Fraser, 
Donald Hutton, and Donald the pony. 

But Donald the pony was a sharer in an 
unexpected event about this time, as Walter Ness 
and he sometimes exchanged friendly greetings 
on the New Road. Their homes were near 
each other, and Donald's master and Walter were 
great friends. One Sunday afternoon Walter Ness 
had gone to Buckhaven to the preachings. As he 
returned home he made for the Causeway, towards 
the house of Mr Pratt, instead of the New Road 
where was his own. He went off the street into 
the Close leading towards the rocks overhanging 
John Knox's Cave, and adjoining the stream that 
winds through the glen. James Forbes, son of Dr 
Forbes, of village medical fame, followed, and they 
found Ness lying dead at the bottom of the rocks, 
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but it was never known whether the death was 
caused by accident or otherwise. 

Walter did not care for the village boys, who 
were wont to play of an evening in front of his 
shop, and he sometimes said, " What has become of 
the pox and measles that you are so rife ? " His 
effects were afterwards put up for sale, and among 
them were a great many books. Among the 
onlookers at the sale was William Theta, and he 
very carefully examined the lots of books that 
were put up to the bidders. He had now begun to 
court the Muses, and he had a facility in poetical 
expression and composition of verses which he 
was formerly unable to feel. The rush of ideas 
and the clothing of them in suitable dress came to 
him like inspiration. This gift came to him in this 
way. 

It was on a warm evening in July, when he was 
sauntering up the Baintown Baulk, and musing over 
the various sights and sounds of Nature. His eye 
was attracted by a neat little cottage. It had a 
trim appearance, and its front was adorned with 
\vy and honeysuckle climbing over its walls and roof 
of red tiles. Its brown-painted door was set off by 
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white sides, and it had a brass knob, sneck, and 
keyhole, all brightly polished. Its doorstep was 
clean and white, and was ornamented with shells 
at its sides, drawing the thoughts to yellow sand 
and rippling cool wavelets. There were also grow- 
ing in front bachelor buttons, fuschias, geraniums, 
Indian cress, wild thyme, sweet peas, and roses. 
A strip of growing oats ran down to the point, 
adjoining a well in the field which gave an entrance 
to the Baulk. 

As Theta was making close observation on this 
fairylike structure a youthful maiden issued from the 
house with a pail in her hand, and advanced with 
her nicely shaped bare feet towards the well. She 
had brown hair and dark blue eyes, with creamy 
cheeks tinged with a slight glow of red, and as she 
smiled at the youthful gazer she showed a set of 
small white teeth. The extreme neatness and 
gentleness of her movements would not allow his 
eyes to leave her. She tripped home rather fast, 
with the pail of water, and as she entered the door 
she cast behind her a quick glance. William Theta's 
inspiration had come. Daisy Dallas had thrown 
her poetic mantle over him. 
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In Baintown lived a boy named Sandy Poute, 
who was acquainted with William Theta, and the 
two foregathered. They attended the same Church* 
the U.P., and this had first brought them together. 
They had something in. common. Poute courted 
music, played the fiddle well, and sometimes ran 
into satirical verses. He was a boy of a frisky 
nature, and inclined to address one with a soft, sly 
manner, while his conversation was spiced with a 
deal of shrewdness. 

While Theta in after years was living a quiet, 
industrious, and methodical life in the work of the 
Post-Office and grocer's shop, in his gardening 
and literary work, Poute was mingling with all 
sorts and conditions of men, as a dancing-master, 
where the ability to play the violin came in 
handy. His leisure time was spent in literary 
work, and when a prize was offered for the best 
essay on the " Sabbath Day " to the working men 
.of Scotland, Sandy came in for the second prize. 
His volume of Poems, characterised by a dry 
humour, and the spelling done in an absurd style, 
gave intimation that there was in his nature an 
eccentric element. Theta ever loved to mingle 
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his goodly thoughts with the devotion which he 
extended to inanimate nature. The original 
element in him was far to seek, but there was ever 
the kindly flow of verses bearing on Nature, and 
leading up to Nature's God. 

At times commercial travellers made their 
wonted visits, and Theta spent the evening with 
them in the house of Haxton Meldrum, licensed 
grocer, and over the flowing bowl, in the company 
of Peacock the tobacconist, a jovial night was 
spent. 

The Craik family were in high glee at this time. 
The small school was much too cramped for his 
scholars, and with his double duties of preacher 
and schoolmaster, he often felt that his strength 
was overtaxed. The bad ventilation told upon his 
nerves. It was a source of joy, therefore, when a 
proposal was made to build a new parish school. 
Many a night the good family sat, after all the 
hard work of the day was over, and discussed the 
future arrangements of the new mansion which 
they were to occupy, with its fine, open, and wide 
prospect towards the sunny south and the rolling 
waves of the Firth. Even Spa, who watched the 
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features and conversation of his friends, understood 
that some unusual source of pleasure was in store 
for them, and as he lay half asleep, rolled up like a 
clew of worsted, he tried in his own mind to unfold 
the mystery. 

But the Rev. Patrick Wright threw cold water 
on the undertaking, although his confrere, William 
Craik, was doing his duties at a low salary, and 
acting his part in life in a noble and conscientious 
manner. Wright went about remarking to his 
friends — for the position of a minister carries with 
it men and women who fawn upon his black coat 
and do his dirty work — that it was a piece of non- 
sense to erect such a palace for a parcel of beggars. 

Then the old couple at the east end of the 
village were growing in years. The old man died 
and was carried to his fathers, after a life of patient 
industry and self-denial. In course of time the 
old woman died and followed her husband. That 
night the boy, with the blue-striped pinafore and 
the stout boots, found himself alone with the dead. 
He called his neighbours, and in the dusk of a dull 
winter morning, a lame soldier and pensioner 
accompanied the boy to his relations in the Cause- 
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way, where they took him in, and treated him like 
one of their own. When years passed away, he 
passed from country to town life. Its allurements 
and the engrossing cares of business laid hold of 
him. More years passed away, and those who had 
been so mindful of him became to him as a dream. 
He lived on in the city in indifference and selfishness, 
but in his quiet and reflective moments it is to 
be hoped that what was left of his better nature 
would rise up in condemnation of his ungrateful 
conduct. 
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'T'HE face of a man in the round moon was 
looking down through a veil of haze this Dec- 
ember night, as if in scornful derision. The vapoury 
clouds were plenteous, and the frost was keen 
enough to extract from them before the morning a 
heavy fall of snow. The youngsters on the Spats 
kept the "puddin* reekin*" at the sliding, and 
though they had been at it betimes for some days, and 
felt stiff and sore in their limbs, they were as eager 
and constant at it as though it were the first sport 
of the season. The ground was already powdered 
with snow, and the whins of the Spats were the 
only black objects on the scene which, as the 
hours flew by, became one of peaceful silence. 
The surrounding houses dropped their lights, and 
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from the Firth, to an acute ear, there was driven on 
the still air the lashing of a heavy surf upon the shore. 

All through the long winter night the snow- 
flakes fell without ceasing, and as folks looked 
from the doors and windows on the chill morning, 
the sky and air were filled with thick lines of 
snow. It lasted the whole day, and as night came 
on a brisk east 'wind began to play tricks with the 
powdery element in open places on the high road, 
and the drifting was like the spray from an angry 
sea. Folks trying to face the blast were like to be 
choked, and in safety took shelter in the nearest 
house. The storm continued after a little breath- 
ing-space. The roads were blocked. 

On the Sunday a few venturous and zealous 
hearers of the U.P. Kirk wrestled with the drift 
and reached the place, but good Dr Donald Fraser, 
with a smile on his closely shaven and round plump 
face, took them into his kitchen, and wisely thawed 
their freezing frames with rounds of steaming toddy. 

The Rev. Mr Reyburn, a probationer who was 
to officiate in the Auld Licht Kirk, was met by 
several men at Windygates. They walked up to 
the village in snow which reached to their waists. 
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They told him he need not preach on the niorn, 
but he did so, to an audience of four — Thomas 
Meldrum, William Anderson, John Seton, beadle, 
and David Robertson, precentor. The roads were 
blocked for a week, and then were cleared as far 
as Cupar, nine miles away. The storm began to 
rage again. Roads were blocked for a fortnight, 
and then strong efforts were made to clear them 
for necessary traffic. Folks were hard up for fuel, 
and the road to Kilmux Colliery was in a sad state. 
James Fernie, the Laird of Kilmux, and owner 
of the coal-field, sent messages to the people to 
raise a staff of workmen to cut a road through the 
snow. The drummer announced the message by 
beat of drum. Two gallons of whisky were sent to 
the workmen. The snow at this time was so deep 
that the small cottages at the entrance to the 
village on the east were entirely covered. One 
could not see them at Anne Howie's house. 
Oliver's mail-coach, that bickered through the 
village from Kirkcaldy to Cupar, and made the 
dogs run and bark at the rapid wheels when the 
guard blew his horn and the driver drew up his 
horses at Duff's Inn, had not been able to undertake 
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the journey for many days. The inside of the coach 
held eight passengers, and about the same number 
outside. They set down passengers and took 
up others as the journey progressed. It was 
a great sight for boys and girls to see the steaming 
horses gallop over the New Road. 

In cold winter those on the coach were glad to 
stretch their limbs, and partake of something hot. 
DufFs wife was a Birrell, and when he died she 
married Edward Brown, whom boys called 
" Neddie." He was a little neat man, and was 
almost blind. He kept a grocer's shop, and sold 
pens and ink and school-books, which were gener- 
ally covered by himself with brown paper when 
they were sold to children. He wore a black coat, 
with covers for his sleeves. It may be said of him 
that he saw with his fingers. Folks said he was an 
excellent mathematician. He had a kind and 
gracious word to the boys when they spent a 
penny in his shop, and his memory has a pleasant 
flavour in the hearts of many. 

At this season, when snow lay deep on field and 
in wood, and when the trees were bare of foliage, 
the outlines of the village were well defined, and the 
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rocks of the Den stood out in bold relief. On a 
summer day the foliage acts as a screen, but now 
from end to end of wood the village bursts upon 
the sight wherever you go. 

The days of the old jear were few to run. 
People were on the outlook for the new one, with 
its joys and anticipations. They were to bury the 
old one, with its burdens and cares. The custom 
of " Guising " was in full force. Men and women, 
boys and girls, dressed themselves in strange 
costumes, and blackened their faces or otherwise 
disguised them, and went off to village and farm- 
houses, sang songs, and danced, to the banter and 
amusement of the onlookers. It was rare fun. 
Not to be known, and to have an inspection of the 
household and its surroundings, was a treat in 
itself Then the ability and cleverness of those 
who detected the "guisers" were something to 
boast about. Sometimes a strong youth would 
seize a damsel, and keep her in his clutches until 
he was sure of her identity, but he might get into 
trouble by the walking-sticks of the males under 
whose protection she was placed. 

When the grey, cold morning came for the 
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" singing cakes," the youth of the place would be 
up and ready, with their newly made bags to hold 
their cakes. They went in a band to certain 
better houses, whose head gave each a thin biscuit 
or a three-cornered cake. They sang, and then 
received their cake, and went on their way. At 
the minister's, the schoolmaster's, the grocer's, and 
a few well-to-do private houses they called, and 
gradually the bags got full. 

" My feet's cauld, my shoon's thin, 
Gie's my cakes, and let me rin." 

The fun and frolic were worth all the cakes in the 
bags. 

Then, too, first-footing was much in vogue. 
The first foot went into a friend's house about 
twelve midnight, and wished the family a " Guid 
New Year." Drams were exchanged. Rounds 
of this kind were kept up until the daylight some- 
times set its eye upon the roysterers. Raffles were 
also rife. Currant loaves, short-bread, oranges, and 
sometimes a watch were raffled by the rattle of 
the dice-box. The drummer, and afterwards the 
bellman, went through the village and announced 
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the time, place, and kind of lottery. In some un- 
used room or house the company met, and for the 
day it became a Monte Carlo. 

Handsel Monday brought its shooting, and 
raffles, and pies, and wheelbarrow race. Men for 
some days would set to cleaning their guns, which 
had lain pretty idle during the year, except for a 
casual shot at a hare or a rabbit on the Priest 
Crown on a morning at an early hour. The gun 
was handled in an affectionate manner, and in- 
spected, and kindly looked at as if it were a 
favourite pet. Lead was melted and poured into 
a rusty mould for the formation of the lead balls 
for target shooting. After they cooled, the uneven 
part was carefully rounded with a knife, and then 
they were stowed away for use. 

The Prize Shooting came off at the Spats, and 
the old hands performed their share of it with the 
greatest caution and circumspection, as if they 
were only renewing their skill of former years in 
the military service. In a field near the village a 
company assembled, and fixed on a mark, to which 
they ran a wheel-barrow. Each competitor was 
blind-folded, and as he took the hands of the 
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barrow, and planted his feet to go forward in the 
direction of the mark, the onlookers tittered in 
expectation of fun. In a jiflfey he was away in a 
contrary direction, and far from the coveted spot, 
and when he set down the barrow and looked 
round, he felt himself in a state of bewilderment, 
so far out of the way had he gone. 

Then Katie Stark's pies, with their savoury 
smell, had a soothing effect on the unsuccessful, 
as they returned from the fields. And not a few 
carried the spree into the middle of the week, and 
felt undone and out of sorts when the Saturday 
came. Two or three might be seen arm-in-arm 
rolling down the old causeway, in the daylight, 
under the power of John Barleycorn, who was 
more to them than meat, and so their heads were 
not during that time free of him. 

But work at the loom and the awl, and other- 
wise, had to be resumed, for the bills for food and 
clothing had to be paid, and the hard-earned 
wages did not go far among six or eight of 
a family. The shoemakers were busy in the 
evenings, not only for their customers, but for 
ready-made boots and shoes, which were taken 
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to the markets at Auchtermuchty, Cupar, and 
St Andrews, and all the markets round the 
country. Stephen Pratt's cart conveyed the shoe- 
makers and their stock to the towns. A pair of 
woman's shoes cost three shillings and sixpence, 
and a pair of man's shoes cost five shillings. 
Shoemakers were notorious for telling lies or 
stories to those who were getting the making or 
mending of boots. 

The morality of the souter in this way was 
assuredly at a low ebb, and the boy or girl who 
took him as an example of truth-telling was in a 
bad groove. But perhaps this unfortunate error 
acted on the youngsters like water on the back of 
a duck. Let us hope that no youngster was con- 
taminated with the shoemakers' thoughtless and 
besetting vice. 

On Handsel Monday the schools were closed, 
and boys would wander from their homes, and 
encounter, like Don Quixote, strange adventures 
in the outside world, which was gradually to them 
widening its circle. 

Some walked towards the River Leven, in the 
vicinity of Cameron Bridge, with its great distillery 
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and busy hive of workmen. They came to the Step 
Pit at Smiddyhill, which, with its primitive mode of 
working the coal, afforded to them much attraction. 
The miners went down a flight of steps to their 
quarters underground. The shaft, if it may be 
called so, was a wide mouth, from which rude 
wooden buckets swung on a chain to the bottom, 
where one overlooking the side could see ponies 
drawing the laden waggons to fill the buckets with 
a supply of coal to be raised to the pit-head. 
Boys would stand round the mouth, and see the 
operation of lading and unlading the coal. It 
was a quaint work, and at this period in the history 
of mining now seems as if they were playing at 
it. 

At Windygates the youngsters noticed a stir in 
the place, and they followed some men to the 
smiddy, which was packed with eager and pushing 
men, round an area in the centre of the uneven 
earth floor, where two cocks were trying their best 
to settle the life of each other. The boys could 
hardly see the sport, although they peered through 
the packed legs of the rough fellows who indulged 
their brutal natures in this unmanly style. But 
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one in the neighbourhood, then a young man, and 
afterwards with all the advantages of education, 
wealth, and social privileges, through a long life 
practised this sport with fowls of his own rearing 
on his own retired property. But he had his 
reward, for one who witnessed the meagre and 
unfeeling company which wended its way to his 
last home had his reflections over the reason 
of it. 

It was a cold, bleak, winter Saturday afternoon, 
and the scholars who had attended the school in 
the forenoon were glad to be free from the surfeit 
of the Shorter Catechism and other revisal work. 
Snow lay on the sides of the road, and ' slush lay 
thick in the centre. Snow covered the bare fields, 
and Langside Hill and the Lomond Hills were 
white, except where dark strips of wood were 
seen in the far distance running up the hillside. 
The sky was a cold grey. A bitter cold wind 
pierced the bones. The whole scene was cheerless. 
Boys sauntered here and there, and at Halfields 
they examined the duck-pond, covered with ice, 
except where the ducks had broken the ice, and 
made a hole to keep a supply of their favourite 
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element. The stack-yard looked cosy, and a 
homeless tramp might have found shelter in it on 
some dark night. The hedges were cut, and the 
prunings lay on the road, and became followers to 
the dresses of females as they walked. Carts 
laden with coal were going along the way, to keep 
families in heat and food. The lads were in the 
mood for an adventure. They turned and went 
towards the Den and the rocks at the Spa, where 
was the cave of John Knox, who, it is said, sheltered 
here when he was persecuted. 

The boys climbed the face of the rock by means 
of holes cut in it to act as steps. They crawled 
as far into the cave as they could get, then they 
lit a candle, and sat down and believed that they 
were banditti in hiding. They felt this spot the 
more congenial as to-morrow was Sunday, and 
after attendance at church their parents did not 
allow them to go out of doors, but set them to 
learn their Catechism, which was repeated from 
memory that night. The wind whistled at the 
mouth of the cave as it rushed down the glen, and 
the bare boughs of the trees were shaken in a 
deprecating manner over the swift-flowing stream 
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which seemed to feel the want of sunshine to light 
up the rippling flow. There was a charm about 
this lonely and secluded resort to the young minds, 
and it was only when the light failed them that 
they thought of emerging from it. They kindled 
the leaves, which the wind had whirled to the end 
of the cave, and in a minute the place was filled 
with smoke. Then one by one they clung to 
the face of the rock and descended, and scampered 
up the Spa Wynd ; and, in accordance with general 
opinion, they arranged to visft " Wheelie's " work- 
shop and invest in new peeries for the coming 
spring. The spare halfpennies which they were 
polishing in their pockets would no longer bum 
them. Wheelie received them with a kind of 
snarl and a side glance, and in a sly underhand 
style drew from them all their proceedings of that 
day. They were not aware that he had picked 
their minds of all the information which he desired, 
as he was now picking their pockets of the cherished 
coin. But indeed they got a well-formed, well- 
favoured, and scientific peerie for the money, and 

m 

one which, if properly corded and "sounded," 
would carry itself on its " shoddy " up the road in 
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a ''squib," or in the ring as a " dozer," and be to 
its maker a certificate of his skill. These unique 
peeries of James Wilkie, in the experience of many, 
have never been surpassed, and it is the delight of 
an old hand to see one of his make turn up like 
a precious relic of the past. 

At the foot of the village lived a carter, by name 
John Watson, but he frequently was styled 
"Pawkie." When boys cried this soubriquet to 
him they were generally ready to escape out of his 
reach. He became furious, and would throw at 
them the first article that came in his way. After 
the lads came out of Wheelie's, they saw John 
Watson going in and coming out of his stable. 
Before they uttered the word Pawkie, they arranged 
to what spot each would run, and when they 
would again meet. At the obnoxious word he 
rushed into the stable, caught up a long thick pin, 
which carters use for the tightening of their ropes, 
and threw it straight at the legs of the boys. But 
they were too quick for him, and escaped. 

But what man on horseback is this coming round 
the corner of the Causeway from the Cupar direc- 
tion? Oh! it is the letter-carrier delivering his 
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letters. He has ridden from Cupar, and is on his 
way to Leven. He stops at the door of William 
Craik, and hands him a parcel. Besides letters, 
it contains the latest novelty in literature. It is 
" Waverley," and for nights the family are entranced 
with the spell which the magician throws over 
them. Even the preacher's thoughts are diverted 
during the week from the work of his sermon for 
the Sunday. Patrick Wright is lounging in the 
lap of idleness. But a reward lay in the coming 
years for the Craik family ; and if they had known 
that, in the world of education, one of their 
descendants would occupy a place which would 
make his name a household word in many lands 
where codes of education are found, their hearts 
would have been at peace. 
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TN a small room of a house at the Causewayhead 
sat about fifty boys and girls at various kinds of 
work of a Dame*s school. The adjoining stair led 
to an upper room, where the Dame slept, and cooked 
and ate her food. Some of the elder girls would be 
sent upstairs to superintend the meat as it floated 
in a wild sea of boiling broth, and was seen 
walloping round and round the pot. 

Isabella Davidson was a stout woman, about the 
middle height, with keen black eyes and a swarthy 
skin. She had a neat foot and ankle, as one might 
see as she sat with her left foot resting on a 
footstool, and kept her nimble fingers knitting 
constantly at a stocking when she listened to the 
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scholars reading. Her face had a coarse lopk, with 
pockmarks, which was not improved by her flat, 
heavy nose. Her bust was very full. She wore a 
mutch, or Grecian cap, which was drawn over her 
ears, and now and then her right hand, which was 
plump and neat, would seek the glasses, through 
which her dark eyes sharply glanced, to adjust 
them and take in the demeanour of all the workers. 
She was afterwards married to Ralph Carse, who 
took her to reside in Pathhead, but on his death 
she returned to her school. From this event in her 
life the school went by the name of Carse's School. 
She was a keen and strict disciplinarian, and 
her success may have been caused more by the 
constant grinding at her classes in the elements of 
education and the awe with which she held her 
rule, which seems to have been allowed by the 
parents of the children, rather than by any natural 
instinct for the guidance and instruction of youth. 
From her ordinary treatment of pupils — without 
any special cause for it — her nature may be con- 
sidered rough and unrefined, and without a grain 
of tenderness for the humours and weaknesses and 
foibles of childhood. Her aim was to keep the 
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company together by hook or by crook, and to 
make a living out of it Her hold on some 
families was so strong that they considered a girl 
was not finished with her education unless she 
went to Mrs Carse's for knitting stockings, sewing 
samplers with their quaint letters and figures. A 
mark was even made by her on the stocking, and 
at the end of the day the mistress knew how much 
work had been done by her scholar. When a 
clever girl made an excellent appearance in her 
class and beat one of the boys, the former was 
greatly commended, and the latter was degraded 
by having a girl's cap put on his head, and made 
to stand in school in this predicament. The hard 
tawse, which she carefully kept, were sometimes 
thrown at the culprit, and he was bound to bring 
them up to the Dame, who then gave him a 
flogging. Sometimes a boy or a girl who, in her 
opinion, deserved punishment, was laid on a table, 
and the garments were lifted up, and the destined 
spot was soundly thrashed. When they resisted 
they were held down on the table. This treatment 
was allowed to go on unchallenged by the parents, 
who, in an age not far removed from the terrors of 
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religious persecution and other social barbarities, 
did not fully realise the torture and degradation 
which was inflicted on young and old of their 
fellow-creatures, and among the lower animals 
which gave them service, food, and clothing, in 
many relations of life. 

There was also a system of favouritism, which 
could not fail to have a bad moral effect on the 
youthful mind, and there was no attempt to 
conceal it. When a needful present of money or 
food was brought to Carse, the child was held up 
to admiration, and was made much of, and of 
course this was an inducement for others to follow 
suit. One good point in her training was her 
strict regard for the truth in her pupils, and if any 
one was found guilty of telling a lie he was 
severely punished. She nipped the ears till they 
were red and sore, and used her knuckles to batter 
their heads. 

She was sitting on this mild February day, when 
the spring sunshine was dashing its light into the 
small southern window of the room, where was 
a clear coal fire, for coal was cheap, and within a 
mile and a half of the village on both sides of it. 
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Her feet were [luxuriously resting on a small stool, 
which had a hole on its top adorned with a circle 
of brass nails, and her fingers were nimbly knitting 
a pair of brown worsted stockings. At this work 
she listened to half-a-dozen reading a lesson from 
the Testament. The text was so secure in her 
memory that she had no need to look on the book. 
In the middle of the reading, a boy quietly stole 
near the stool and suddenly drew it from beneath 
her feet and withdrew to his seat. This caused a 
smothered laugh, which was concealed behind 
books, but the culprit was set upon a chest and a 
nightcap was placed upon his head, and a besom 
in his hand. Such tricks as this showed that, 
though her discipline was severe, boy nature was 
elastic, and the natural bent of the mind on some 
occasions must get vent. 

At stated times boys and girls were sent to 
Carda for cans of water for her use. It happened 
to be the turn of Thomas Campbell and Peter 
Williamson to carry a "race" of water. They 
proceeded merrily down the Den. The sparrows 
and robins were cheeping with gladness on the 
discovery of this fine spring day, and looking at 
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the tips of green, which were telling the world that 
they would soon push themselves out on the hedge 
twigs, and make a leafy screen for their cosy nests. 
The smouldering fire of indignation was still in 
their youthful hearts, for a few days had just 
elapsed since they had been soundly thrashed. 
The cans were filled from the ever-flowing and 
clear crystal fount. They had ascended the steep 
pathway, and were now in the shelter of the 
Wynd, where it curves towards the end. A sudden 
thought entered their heads. Boyhood is not 
Christian enough to return good for evil, but 
often the reverse. They thought of the Dame's 
drinking-glass ; they thought of the meat which 
was boiling in the pot, which perhaps required 
to be supplied with more water. They therefore 
added something to the two cans which her keen 
black eyes would not detect, but which her taste 
would not have considered an unmixed blessing to 
the water. Even the tyranny of our superiors may 
become its own enemy. 

The reading-books in this school were the 
ABC; the second book, which cost two- 
pence, was called the twopenny; the third 
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book, which cost threepence, was called the three- 
penny; the fourth book, which cost fourpence, 
was called the fourpenny. These went up to the 
tenpenny. The Old and New Testaments were 
in use as reading-books. The Catechisms were 
the "little browns," beginning with the question, 
"Who made you?" Then came the "muckle 
browns," the single questions, and the proofs. The 
reading lessons of the week were all gone over 
on the Saturdays, On Sunday evening she kept 
a Sunday class, and the ministers of the village 
came by turns to pray and encourage the work. 
She was thought much of by the clergy, because 
she coached the youthful flock well in the " browns," 
small and great, singles and proofs, Testament 
and Bible. 

On one occasion she went to Edinburgh, where 
she had friends, and there she took lessons in 
reading and elocution from Lennie. She employed 
other masters for other subjects. When she called 
on the parochial schoolmaster she recited to him, 
and exhibited the result of her lessons with effect. 
When the boys and girls entered the room they 
bowed and curtseyed to her. When their hands 
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and face became dirty she sent them to get them 
washed. At stated times a basin of warm water 
was placed on the floor, and the girls by turns 
washed her feet. Then she stretched them out, 
and laid her thick bare legs on a chair, where her 
toe-nails were pared. The charge for each pupil 
was twopence halfpenny a week. A magazine at 
the price of a halfpenny a month for the reading 
of it was distributed among the scholars. It con- 
sisted of two leaves, or four pages. Such stories 
as those about slaves converted to Christianity 
were common in it " Massa, you flog my flesh ; 
you no flog my soul." The little boys learned to 
knit. Peter Williamson was one day knitting a 
cat's stocking, and he was sitting beside Helen 
Pratt, who had become confused with her work, 
and was making her stocking tearful and wet 
Grace Hutton was sitting near. She worked better 
than Helen Pratt, and got a penny from the Dame. 
Like the members of her class, she was jealous 
of a neighbouring school. On one occasion she 
called on the parish teacher, and spoke of a scholar 
who had deserted her for him. She said, '* Ye*re 
everything wi' them i' the noo." When one of the 
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ministers examined her school, she called out, when 
the scholars were not speaking loud enough, ** Bless 
me, bairns, speak out ! " No writing was taught 
in this school. There were four forms on which the 
scholars sat, and some sat on " kists." When years 
went by she removed to a house on the New Road, 
and there the door, with its upper half glazed with 
glass, thick and knobbed, still remains. This was 
the house of John Hutton, merchant, manufacturer, 
and patron of the Auld Licht ministers. 

Contemporary with the early years of Bell Carse 
was James Beveridge, who taught an adventure 
school at the foot of the village, in a house which 
was entered by an outside stair, from which you 
had a fine peep of the wooded Den near Kingsdale. 
This school, like the others, was examined by the 
Misses Lundie of Auchtermairnie and the ministers. 
Prizes were given, such as needle-books and " pin- 
cods," made by the ladies. The charge was 
twopence-halfpenny a week, and threepence a week 
when knitting was given. 

We now jump forward over a decade or so of 
time, and come to another contemporary of this 
remarkable Dame. It is a fine warm day of 
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the summer of the year. The weather has been 
dry for some time, and the amount of traffic on 
the highway has pounded the road into a thick 
dust, so that a brisk wind sets it up into blinding 
clouds. But to-day there is no wind. 

In a small, plain cottage, a few yards from the 
Swan Inn, two or three boys are bending down 
outside with copy-books in their hands. They 
lift the fine dry dust and sprinkle it over the open 
books which they have been writing. The dust is 
allowed to lie there a little time, then they cast it 
off, and rub the palm of the hand over the page. 
The ink is now dry. As they look about they see 
at the inn door a cart with two big strong horses 
resting. The cart contains a great heavy 
barrel filled with dreg from the Distillery. 
The name of the place on the signboard is 
Montrave. A little farther up at a pretty large 
window may be seen the sallow and thought- 
ful face of David Fleming, saddler, who is busy 
at work over a new collar for a horse, and you can 
see its worsted lining of blue and white as he turns 
it in his hands. 

David Hodge, the farmer from Drummaird, 
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walks down the road. He enters the saddler's 
shop, and his chubby smiling face under his long 
black hat disappears. But the boys have now 
gone into the " ben " of the cottage, which is an 
adventure school, packed with about thirty boys. 
Desks are placed round the walls. A long, large 
table stands in the centre. A chair stands near 
the fireplace with common white-washed jambs. 
A small window in the back, and a larger one in 
front, give light to the room. If it were winter, the 
long legs of the master would be stretched out, one 
leg on each side of the fireplace. He wears shoes 
— high-lows — and his blue worsted stockings are 
seen. His clothes are black, and his hair is jet 
black, with a curl on each side of his ear. The 
hair is worn long in those days, and the curls are 
round and thick and long. His eyes are jet black 
and sparkling. His face is rather pale, and the 
sides are adorned with black whiskers. His face 
is one of those which indicates that he has a con- 
stitution that can absorb a good deal of strong drink. 
His name is Andrew Hutton, a name common 
in the place, though there were several distinct 
families with it. His father was a stout man, with 
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round bent shoulders, and he wore a dark coat and 
long hat Long hats were as common then 
on the heads of ordinary men as those now on 
the heads of merchants on the Stock Exchange. 
He sold salt, a commodity which was taxed, and 
he went by the soubriquet of "Salt Bags" or 
" Salt Pocks." 

Andrew Hutton had received no special training 
for the work of teaching the young. Now we see 
him busy with an ordinary piece of plumber's lead, 
ruling the copy-books of the school according .to 
the size of the hand that is required. Writing 
was not begun till a boy was about ten years of 
age, and then he might be seen trying all his skill 
to form "cadgers' whips" to perfection. After- 
wards a boy began to work sums, and before these 
two branches he had been kept at his reading- 
book. The sums were taken from " Gray's Arith- 
metic," and the scholars did not go much beyond 
Practice and Proportion. There were no maps, 
and a small Geography with tiny ones in it 
became a source of great curiosity, when it was 
laid on the big table and a dozen heads were 
collected round it. 
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It was curious to hear what ideas they had 
regarding the shape of the sphere upon which 
they were sticking like flies. When the school 
was examined by a committee of the Presbytery 
which examined the Parish School, a select number 
of boys recited such pieces as "Lord Ullin's 
Daughter" and the "Burial of Sir John Moore." 
These were got up with great care, according to 
the style which was shown by the master. The 
boy performer went on the floor, and in the 
presence of the whole school declaimed his piece. 
At times Andrew Hutton would go into the private 
room of the house, and attend to the cooking of 
the food, or perhaps refresh himself with a drop of 
the " crater," for Robert Brown was sometimes sent 
in the morning for a "hair of the dog that bit 
him" to the inn at the east end of the village. 
He carried it in a stone bottle. On one occasion 
Andrew gave a boy from the hills a severe thrash- 
ing with a stick burnt at the end, and the boy ran 
out of the school and cried aloud, "Pluff"! pluff!" 
and never returned. His suit of well-worn blacks 
was rather threadbare and greasy. 

He continued this work for some years, and it is 
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said that he afterwards became a member of the 
Police Force. In after years he was seen wandering 
along one of the streets of Leith like a disconsolate 
spirit of the past. How he ended his days remains 
a mystery to the folks of the village. Not so 
with Carse, who, when she grew old, removed to a 
distant town. Sandy Walker, blacksmith, crofter, 
and jx)ny fancier, saw her in one of his journeys 
to the North to purchase a new pony. She was 
living in a state of poverty in a small room of a 
house. 

Alas! those days are gone, and the veterans 
who lived as boys when the guns were roaring at 
Waterloo, and even with Carse in her early years, 
are few, and now and then one drops off like a 
ripe apple into the land of shadows. And as the 
years gather round the heads of younger men, they 
too feel the silent process which shall carry them 
down the inevitable stream, when its banks will 
fadq for ever from their sight. 
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TTHE white breakers of the Firth toss their 
spray into the cold air of this March day, 
and roll with the angry fury of inherent strength 
towards the sea-beach, where they dash on rock 
and sands to ease their incessant rage. . Away 
towards the Bass a keen eye could note the white 
surf breaking on the sides of the heedless sea- 
fortress. A keen, cold, east wind sweeps over the 
steel-blue water, and cuts into the inland village. 
The streets and roads are dry, and the dust for 
which the husbandman longs is in abundance. 
But cold and dust cannot keep the crowd from 
following the kilted bagpiper and drummer parad- 
ing the streets this evening. The procession ends 
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at the Cross, where a caravan in black and yellow 
is stationed. The performers ascend, and finish 
their music and march on the outside stage. The 
onlookers in front are numerous, and come from 
all parts of the village and neighbourhood, and 
when the mechanical figure on the stage is made 
by its construction to take a snuiT, a general laugh 
ripples over the faces of the gathering. Tam the 
Snuffer puts them in good humour, although the 
cold keen wind rushes up the Dead Wynd, and 
blinds them with all it can gather on the way. 
/ It is a strange anonwily that this spot should be 
the customary scene of life and humour. The 
diead are resting close by, and even the memorial 
shrubs and rose-bushes and wanton nettles of last 
year's growth are feeling the keenness and force of 
that pitiless blast The sparrows and robins, after . 
peering at the crowd, and ending the day with 
a diffident chirp, hasten stealthily down to the 
braes by the burnside to end the day in quiet 
contemplation. The show, which is the handiwork 
of a native of the village, is very ingenious and 
attractive. The whole mechanical figures, which 
are worked from an unseen quarter, have been 
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invented by the owner, Anne Howie, and the 
exhibition goes by the name of " Anne Howie's 
Caravan." 

This inventive genius, when residing in the 
village, occupied a fancy-looking house at the east 
side. She was dark, with a pale face, having strong 
eyebrows. When she left her native place and 
settled in England, they said that she assumed 
male attire, and figured as a man. Round her 
show to-night the crowd consists of her own 
people, and the merriment and fun and patronage 
are great and enthusiastic. All the trades are 
exhibited. There a blacksmith is seen at his 
forge, and the tiny figure hammers iron on the anvil. 
There the weaver is seen at his loom, and he is 
as anxious over his web as any of the trade have 
been to-day who are now inspecting the imitator. 
There is seen the section of a coal-mine, and the 
miners are busy, in various positions, in the act of 
excavating the coal, and in running the waggons 
underground. At intervals the bagpipes and the 
drum fill the air with wild music, and merry 
boys keep themselves in a glow in playing at " tig " 
round the onlookers. 
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John Lamb is out, with his limp and stick, and 
his green swallow-tailed coat, and the sound of the 
pipes brings to his memory many sad and brilliant 
scenes in the sunny land of Spain. Nell Scott, 
stout and hearty, stands at her door with arms 
akimbo, and exchanges remarks with others, 
such as David Dallas, shoemaker — tall, thin, and 
voluble, with his hands in his pockets under 
his apron of leather. There stands Geordie Park, 
with pawky word and ready laugh. There stand 
Andrew Bennet, and David Mason, and other 
disciples of St Crispin, and the inmates of the 
adjacent houses are at their doors in numbers. 
The pigeons in the dove-cot are shy at this unusual 
display, and have carefully got inside, and though 
they are seated on their perches, still they do not 
feel the safety which night brings. 

The Rev. Patrick Wright has heard the skirl of 
the pipes, and after a few rounds of the garden 
walk, with his hands behind his back, he has 
ensconced himself snugly in his big easy-chair by 
the fire, and just as the gloaming falls takes a last 
look at the blue waves with their white manes as 
they toss the big ship to and fro. 
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It has been a busy day with the minister. It 
is the time when the stipend comes from the 
diflFerent heritors of the parish, and as a part of 
it is paid in kind, he has been superintending 
the selling of the meal among the villagers. Those 
who wished to have a share of it got it at the 
market price. A good many old women and 
young crowded the kitchen, and the servant of 
the Manse distributed the meal to the buyers. It 
was curious to see the intense look of some as the 
scales ascended or descended to the weight, and 
in their minds the thought entered that they 
should have it for nothing, as the seller of it 
did little to earn it in a worthy manner. 

When the hour for supper came, there was a 
general longing to find out the quality of the 
meal that had been sold at the Manse, and not a 
few anxious faces scanned keenly the porridge 
basins as they were set out, and the steaming mess 
was inhaled by their nostrils. Milk was yet scarce, 
and some attacked the dish with the aid of treacle, 
treacle-peery, butter, or sugar. In houses occupied 
by lonely bachelors, the meal was hastily con- 
verted into brose. 
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But at another era in the history of the village 
a different kind of show attracted crowds around 
It, and the scene in the Spats may have shocked 
some of the Auld Licht sentiment that might hang 
about the more austere of the remnant survivors. 

That boy with the round face and soft blue eyes 
carries the tiny milk pitcher full of new milk 
with a brisker step this morning on his way to 
school. He pockets the penny for his week's 
fee from George Shoolbred, the grocer at the 
corner of the wynd which bears his name, and 
as his wife looks out after the boy she warfts him 
not to spend all his gatherings that night. Dr 
Seton, tall and thin, and standing on the steps 
leading up to his house, smiles as he listens to the 
remarks, and the boy in his turn wonders who cut 
these words on the lintel of the Doctor's door — 
" Depressus Extollor." But the youth is full 
of expectation, and his mind is already a fruitful 
field for the sowing of the seed which has been 
borne to the village. All day in school whispers 
are exchanged on the delightful treat which is to 
be given to those who are willing onlookers. There 
is a kind of fascination about the Spats to-day, 
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and to minds given to romance the place has be- 
come enchanted ground. Ord's circus has arrived. 

The hour is about seven in the evening, and the 
entrance to the Spats, like a lodcstone, draws the 
wayfarers. Already a ring is encircled with spec- 
tators, and the appearance of a clown and an 
acrobat keeps them merry. Ord is well known 
and much respected, and his feats of horse- 
manship fill the folks with wonder and delight. 
His tall, lithe, and well-knit figure and his 
grey locks and somewhat serious face were long 
remembered. He went regularly to Church 
on the Sunday. His girls, with the smart athletic 
mien, accompanied him. The scholars were much 
interested in the family, as they attended the 
school during their stay, and picked up their 
education as they travelled along. It was a study 
to note the difference of manner and bearing and 
sharpness which their mode of life had stamped 
on them, although in the matter of book-learning 
they were far behind those of similar years at 
school. 

In the evening there was a theatrical perform- 
ance in the village hall, and for the price of six- 
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pence the youthful student of the Drama could 
begin his elementary knowledge of the stage. 
The little hall was filled. All sat in expectation 
to see the curtain rise. The piece selected was a 
dramatized version of the " Bride of Lammermuir," 
and the choice was surely appropriate, since 
Thomas Ord was the son of a minister of one of 
the rural parishes in Lammermuir, in the midst of 
beautiful scenery. To one who witnessed a play 
for the first time it was a fascinating sight. Those 
men and women to him were the real persons of 
the story. His emotional nature, fresh and un- 
alloyed, without any contact with the outer world, 
was fertile soil on which Ord and his little 
company could sow and reap the reward of their 
dramatic labour. This was long treasured by the 
message boy, and served as an impetus to discover 
the hidden treasure which lay in the dramatic 
literature which fortunately came to his hand. 

Then came another show, under the manage- 
ment of one Steven and his family. His was an 
exhibition of marionettes, and the performer went 
by the name of "Shuffle Katie." He manipulated 
the tiny figures with great expertness, and as each 
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moved forward on the little stage, he and his wife 
and family behind the scenes gave them voice and 
expression. It was a great event. Even Tibbie 
Dick, poor creature, followed with longing eyes 
the crowd on the road, as she wended her way to 
the Millie Spout for water. 

But what grey horse is that on the trot, as it 
approaches from the bottom of the New Road } 
It has an air of confidence, and seems to know 
that its rider is a person of importance as the band 
of youths stand aside and doflF their hats to him. 

It is Dr Forbes, the village doctor. He touches 
his hat with his hunting-whip in return for the 
homage, and mutters some words in an undertone. 
His ruddy face, prominent nose, and keen grey 
eyes disappear round the turn of the road on his 
way to a patient. He knows the nature of all the 
families, and can put his finger on the weak or 
strong points in each individual, as a watchmaker 
knows the inside of the watches of his customers. 
He has been reared in the place, and many of his 
patients bring him little else than a medical 
reputation. But the doctor is a small laird, and 
his property lies on the brow of the hill, to the 
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north of the parish. In many cases an account 
for his attendance was never rendered. But what 
he lost in this way he gained by the universal 
respect which was paid to him by old and young. 
Boys and girls passed with much awe and solemnity 
his house in the Causeway, where was a small plot 
of ground, in which some apple-trees and shrubs 
grew. The deliberate trot of the grey horse was so 
well known that boys could tell what beast it was 
approaching before they saw it ; but when the case 
was urgent his cool and medical head could urge his 
steed to a gallop. He sat in church on Sunday as 
cool and self-possessed as a statue, yet his small grey 
eyes were observant of everything that was done. 

The minister, the Rev. David Bell, and he were 
great friends. But there was a great contrast be- 
tween the two men. The minister has a round 
florid face, with soft light-blue eyes, and at the 
sides of his bald head are tufts of yellow hair, and 
when he smiles graciously he shows a set of white 
teeth. His voice is melodious, and his manners 
are attractive. As he walks up and down the 
street hats are lifted, and women and girls 
show their respect for him by the curtsey they 
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make, and he has wound himself round the 
hearts of all. 

It is a most delightful summer day, and the 
church is filled to the door. He ascends the 
pulpit with dignity and opens the service by the 
singuig of the Hundredth Psalm. His fine intona- 
tion and mellow voice fall like incense on the 
congregation. Their hearts go out to the praise, 
and through the open doors the waves of melody 
are carried down the street, and as the balmy 
breeze rises and falls, the music penetrates through 
the air, and mingles with the general harmony of 
nature in wood and den. 
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nPHE Spring Market had been held, and the 
potatoes had been planted, and the gardens 
were in a fair way to repay the villager for his 
care and labour, for the first-fruits of the earth 
were now peeping from their resting-place. The 
primroses were decking the braes of the Den, and 
on quiet evenings couples might be seen plucking a 
posey in Spinkie Den, to exchange with each other 
as a mark of their undying affection. The mavis 
was exuberant with its song, and at the prospect of 
summer it seemed to pour it out without stint in 
the fulness of its joy. Boys were on the outlook 
for nests, and in the hedgerows, bank, and bush, 
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their watchful eyes discovered the hidden treasures, 
and they recorded to each other the number and 
kinds as if they had been mines of jewels. An 
unseen Hand was working a screen throughout 
nature with a more unerring touch than the best 
loom in the place, and the hedges, and bank, 
and brae were bursting with all the freshness and 
richness of unfailing greenery. The weavers now 
no longer used lights at night, and in the early 
gloaming, when they were not employed in their 
gardens, would rest and smoke and gossip. 

When silence settled down, one may have heard 
as he traversed the streets in this house and that 
the singing of Psalms, and on a Sunday night this 
was very conspicuous, for from the houses in the 
New Road came at intervals the sound of praise in 
the singing of such tunes as Old Hundred, Martyrs, 
Coleshill, and Dundee. The households were in 
the act of family worship. Indeed, the adherents 
of the Auld Licht Kirk prayed and sang eacb 
night and morning, and their appearance was very 
solemn and serious. This daily practice and the 
religious opinions and austere thoughts which 
occupied their minds, and aflForded food for their 
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reflections, moulded their outward appearance and 
mien. Their faces betokened an inward gloom, 
as if there were no room in their hearts for the 
sunshine of merriment and joy. They thought it, 
if one may say so, a sin to be happy. 

Then this feeling extended to their dress. It 
was staid and formal. To be good meant with 
them to subdue their nature. But at times the 
natural tendencies would burst out, as a bud bursts 
out in the warm sunshine. 

At the window of one of the houses on the New 
Road, as the evening service was proceeding, a boy 
looked out and scanned the old plane tree at the 
opposite side, and as the new fresh leaves caught 
the gentle wind, and fanned the air, and whispered 
as if in unison with the indoor psalm, he longed in 
his heart to be out, and to be in touch with Nature. 
This religious austerity has been transmitted in 
the countenance of families from generation to 
generation, until one would imagine that it had 
been transfused in the blood. See that person 
now with the same cast of countenance as his 
forefathers of Covenanting times. See that last 
remnant of the hand-loom weaver, with his thin. 
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sallow, serious face and melancholy grey eye, and 
sparse grey hair, as he sits at his loom, and gives 
you a cautious and curt reply to your remarks. 
His ancestors might have held the reins of the 
horses which carried the revengeful riders at Magus 
Muir, or may have had a closer share of the tragedy. 
But there was an intelligence and stamp of thought 
on those old-world faces which, when seen in 
portraiture, show them to be men of real breeding. 
When the Monday morning came, the thud of 
the looms and the whir of the pirn-wheels were 
heard over the whole village, and to the ear and 
eye of humanity this was more pleasant than the 
pent-up feelings and gloomy cloak which was 
thrown, against the laws of nature, over the first 
day of the week. Humanity accords more with 
the singing of brooks and birds, and the dancing 
of sunshine on the wavy grass fields. It accords 
more with the skipping wavelets as they run up 
the yellow sands, and play tricks with the yellow- 
haired boys and girls on a holiday. But the Scotch 
mind was slow to acknowledge this, and at this 
period it would have been considered a grave offence 
to have advanced the shadow of such an opinion. 
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It was a glad sound, that of the drum which 
WiUiam Main, the new watchman, beat as he 
traversed the streets. 

He was a curious specimen in his way, and on 
big occasions, when some of the Sodom worthies, 
such as Barber Jock, Jamie Tod, and Robby 
Taylor, got together over a dram in one of the 
inns, they would induce Main to perch himself on 
the top of a table, and in the midst of tumblers and 
glasses, in a very expert manner, he would dance 
his great performance of the ^g'g dance. They 
would then bother Robby Taylor about his donkey. 
He had a very sagacious animal of this class and 
a small cart, and he earned a living by carting 
coals and other articles. He and the cuddy were 
butts for the tricky boys. 

One moonlight night a few urchins saw the 
cart standing near Robby's door. One took 
hold of the shafts, and the others pushed behind, 
and the small cart went down the New Road with 
such speed that in a jiffey it was landed at Millie 
Spout. Robby came out from his supper, and 
hurled himself and all' the strong words he had at 
command under such short notice at the bursting 
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fun and laughter of his youthful friends. But 
they escaped his hand on that occasion. 

When the hounds were to meet in the neigh- 
bourhood, David Normand, the brewer, gave Robby 
a suit of hunting clothes, including the red coat, 
and sent him to follow the hounds. The cuddy 
became so excited in the new circumstances 
that with difficulty his rider could conduct 
himself in the field like a sporting gentleman. 
When old age came on, he grew lame, and he 
might have been seen at the door of his house 
whiling away the sunny hour by noting those who 
passed up and down, and not a few had a kindly 
word and a spare coin to give to one who seemed 
to be thrown upon modern times from the wreck of 
the old worthies who were wont to keep the village 
brisk and cheery. 

The red coat, with its brass buttons, which had 
seen service in the hunting-field, was used on 
another occasion in the history of the village. 
Wattie Keddie was one of the characters of the 
district. He eked out a living by going about 
with a wheel-barrow, in which he carried for sale 
hot pies, red herrings, and other articles. A few 
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wags persuaded him to give a lecture on his 
life's career in the village hall. After much 
pressing, he consented. They dressed him in 
the hunting-coat and a soldier's hat, and set 
him on the back of a big white horse, a:nd he 
rode round and announced his lecture. The 
night came. He got upon the platform. The 
audience was large, and the expectation was high. 
Wattie commenced: "Coal and steam have 
ploughed the main this day." He spoke of his 
rise and fall in life, how he had descended from 
hot pies to red herrings. Then he felt bewildered, 
and exclaimed, " What shall I tell you } " Then 
he took a pinch of snuff. Uproar began. This 
had the effect of shutting up Wattie. Things 
looked serious. The wild spirits bent on mischief 
saw an opening for a display. Keddie, being a 
little man and in danger, Jim Mercer lifted him in 
his arms, and carried him in safety down the hall 
stair, and got him stowed away before the swindled 
crowd knew what he was doing. 

David Mansoh was another worthy, who went 
about and sold " clack " and candy in long sticks 
wrapped in paper. He had a grand display of 
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windmills, made of slips of wood, and covered with 
paper. Those barrow men went up and down the 
street, .crying in a loud, monotonous voice, " Gather 
away, old rags, old bones, for the royal exchange." 
Boys and girls would induce their folks to 
rummage the house for any rags and bones in it, 
for which they got candy, or a windmill, or a paper 
parasol. Then they paraded up and down the 
streets, or carried them in their hands at play in 
great delight. 

The proximity of the village to many places in 
the surrounding district brought into it other 
characters of local fame. Willie Gray and his 
cuddy came occasionally from Leven, and the 
street boys would leave their play and engage in 
banter with him. He was a thin man, about the 
middle height, and wore a long hat, and a swallow- 
tailed coat, and carried under his arm a thick 
stick which the cuddy — poor beast — may not have 
regarded with eyes of affection. Some of the wags of 
Leven compiled a lecture on astronomy, and 
advertised that Willie was to deliver it in the 
Town Hall. He did so, and got the drawings for 
his own benefit. 
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Then from a distance came George Rennie, a 
singing-master. He was stone blind, and the 
strongly pock-mjirked face told too well what had 
caused his blindness. He played the fiddle and 
taught the singing by ear. He was always respect- 
able in his black clothes, white stuck-up collar 
and black stock. His sparse grey hair and bald 
pate, with blue glasses on his sightless eyes, gave 
him a venerable look. A boy led him about 
the country, and was his constant help. After 
six weeks or so of singing, a concert was 
given, at which some local stars assisted. On 
one occasion, Mr Locke, famed for Scottish song, 
came from Dunfermline to help him, and delighted 
his hearers. George Rennie gave the precentors 
of the different churches a day's singing, and he 
filled their desks with much credit. 

Some female characters made their way from 
Buckhaven with fish-creels on their back, and it 
was a great advantage to have these fresh fish 
newly from the Firth brought to the door of the 
villagers at a very reasonable rate. The smell of 
salt water and dulse hung about their garments, 
and the caller breeze from the tumbling waves 
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and showers of spray had left their impress on 
their brown, and bronzed, and furrowed cheeks 
where age was, and had heightened the delicate 
tints on those of the younger members. Every one 
knew them by name, and were as familiar with 
them as if they had been next-door neighbours aU 
the year. 

When the autumn came the herring carts would 
proceed up and down, to dispose of their burden 
of beautiful fresh herrings, which had been -landed 
that morning from the cool sea. Up and down 
the streets at mid-day the fragrance of cooked 
herrings would meet the nostrils. - And down in 
the grassy Carda Green, after this meal, migJit be 
seen lads and 4asses enjoying th€ cool grass and 
the bright sunny scene before the click of the 
shuttle and the deafening noise of the spinning- 
mill began the second round for the day. Then 
when the time was up, they hurried to work. 
The great water-wheel of the spinning-mill is heard 
at its laborious work, and boys down the. vale, 
wading in the burn, are caught unawares as the 
gush of water which has been laid on for the after- 
noon's work comes down. They scud away from 
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it, or try its strength and depth as a piece of 
bravado. The workers at the Lint Mill and the 
Plash Mill are again busy, and away farther up the 
stream a harsh, grating rasp comes down on the 
breeze, and there men are hard at work at the 
saw-mill. Wood is lifted and laid upon the great 
teeth of the circular saw, which sings its fierce 
notes to the glen, as it runs through the firs, and 
the beech, and the elm. Sawdust — clean and dry 
and healthy — accumulates underneath, as if it were 
a new kind of food. Carts are standing outside, 
and active men fill them with slabs, logs for fire- 
wood for the villagers. AH round there is industry, 
prosperity, and peace. 

Years after, come and see the changed scene. 
It is a sharp, chilly evening, with a pale blue sky. 
Stooks are seen here and there in the early fields, 
and those fields which are ripe are waiting for their 
turn. The road to the Cock Tree is soft, and the 
grass IS damp after a spell of broken and rainy 
weather, and along the way towards Teuchat Head 
a north wind chills the body. The old dam, which 
was wont to be filled to overflowing, has its supply 
of water turned into the burn, and the bottom of 
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the dam stands like a lake of rushes, long grass, 
and sedges. The saw-mill is gone. The Plash 
Mill, the Lint Mill, the Spinning Mill are things 
of the past The latter is only recognised by 
parts of its old walls, now crumbling away. The 
familiar figures of that time have vanished, and 
with an effort they can only be conjured up 
from the visions of long ago, until in fancy the 
Den, the Causeway, and the New Road become 
once more the stage where those actors worked, 
and sang, and joked in the golden days. 

Here and there, to the number of half a dozen 
or so, an elderly spinster and a tottering, grey- 
haired man still drive the hand-loom ; and as the 
wayfarer walks along he is struck by the queer 
unusual click of the shuttle, and the thud of the 
loom, which sound so much out of place in these 
modern days as to resemble the fragmentary 
operations of another race, which have in some 
strange fashion been cast upon the indulgence of 
a keen mechanical age. 
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A MOTLEY crowd of people was gathered in 
a field near the beach, where the lashing and 
sounding sea beats the yellow sands. Many 
painted caravans were there, and the cries peculiar 
to many strange animals in the interior of the 
show struck the hearts of some of the visitors with 
awe. The great body of a tame elephant was seen 
to perambulate the grounds. 

By the side of the field a burn nimbly trotted on 
its way, and the evening sunshine shone on its 
dimpled surface. It seemed glad as it hurried on 
its last quarter of a mile to seek the sea. A boy 
sat by its side, and in his hand he held a musical 
apple. He did not know that the same burn that 
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rippled at his feet had come from his native glen. 
That night in his bed, with the company of a pair of 
new boots and the musical apple, he was the emblem 
of happiness. 

His days were spent, in the company of others, in 
the woods and den with their sports, until sleep 
brought rest to them and folded them in its arms. 
By the side of the burn you may see a few young 
engineers who are building a stone pier, and in an 
open space in the centre of it they place a tiny 
water-wheel, which is driven by the pressure of the 
gentle ripples. It is a delight to them to see their 
handiwork in motion, and the smiles of satisfaction 
which beam on their eager faces and bright eyes 
make them a study for an artist in search of a 
homely subject. Then in another part may be 
seen another company, sitting on the thick grass, 
and with the buttercups and daisies which they 
have culled from it they are manufacturing for 
themselves ornamental chains for the neck, and 
with these and the caps constructed from long 
rushes, they feel grander than any Indian prince 
with all his golden decorations. Another lot are 
undergoing an apprenticeship in the art of whistle- 
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making. They have with their sixpenny knives 
cut from an ash-tree and a plane-tree pieces of 
saplings which are free of knots. They are now 
beating off the skin, which must have no flaw in it. 
so that it can be returned to its original wood after 
the mouthpiece is formed. It is a success, and the 
pleasure which their skill affords is great. 

When the stalks of com were in the ear, it was a 
custom to pull a stalk and cut a piece from it. Into 
the top of this was inserted a pin with a small berry, 
such as a rowan-tree berry, at the head of it. The 
other end was put to the mouth, and with the 
breath the berry was lifted into the air, where it 
was kept dancing, and lowered into its resting- 
place at will. 

Some of a more serious cast of mind might be seen 
lying at the sides of dykes in cosy places, where 
they pretended they were making churchyards, 
into which they placed "red sodgers" and other 
insects into tiny graves. Wading in the burn, with 
trousers rolled up to the knees, was an endless 
source of delight. Some would launch their small 
boat^, and some would catch trout with their 
hands under the stones. Some would make a 
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dam across the burn with wood, and stones, and 
" divets," until a pool was formed, into which the 
hardy and adventurous would plunge in the hot 
afternoons. 

When they were tired of these sports, a run was 
made into the wood. Some went in search of 
birds* nests, and when a nest was seen in the fork 
of a tree, or on a branch, there was not wanting an 
expert climber to unfold the mystery in the nest 
Sometimes a competition for climbing trees went 
on, and it was wonderful to see the heights to 
which they reached. They held on by the knees 
and hands, until one thought they were akin to 
creatures whose daily work was to climb. And 
sometimes they were blamed for actions of which 
they were innocent. Some workmen were engaged 
in making a drain, and one of the hien stuffed part 
of his coat into the end of a drain-tile and forgot to 
take it out. Some time after this he pulled out his 
coat, and a fighting cock was found dead at the 
mouth of the pipe, where it had been trying to find 
an exit. 

When the time came for singling turnips a 
knowing grieve from Downfield made an inroad on 
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the village, and enticed boys to go out to the sing- 
ling. They were to do the work with their hands 
and on their knees. It was piece-work, and the 
price offered was a penny, a penny farthing, and a 
penny halfpenny for one hundred yards. They 
carried with them their bread for dinner, and the 
farmer supplied them with milk. About twenty 
boys agreed to go. Some left their Latin at 
school to earn a little money. All marched from 
the place at six o'clock on a fine June morning, 
when the sun had not yet drunk up the sparkling 
dew on the grass, and the hedges, fields, and 
woods were alive with the melody of the birds. 
The distance was about three miles. The grieve 
met them and put them to their work. It was 
sore work to creep over all these long rows, and 
pull away at the surplus plants, and leave carefully 
the best plants at regular distances. From eight 
in the morning till six in the evening this work 
went on, except for the interval for dinner. Some 
earned sixpence, sevenpence, eightpence, and even 
ninepence a day. They returned home in the 
evening, and the time on the road was beguiled 
with fun and jollity. This continued for some 
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weeks, and then other farmers took up the practice. 
It became a kind of competition between the 
women and their hoes and the boys with their hands. 

When the turnips grew, and the days of autuinn 
came, these boys seemed to reason with themselves 
that they had a right to partake of a juicy raw 
turnip. They entered any field and pulled one — 
the best they could see — ^and with their pocket- 
knives they made a luxurious supper of it Their 
internal machinery had no fear for raw carrots, 
peas, and beans. Some kept tame rabbits in neat 
wooden houses, with hack and manger. On sum- 
mer nights and Saturdays, they gathered for their 
pets dandelions, clover, and other succulent wild 
plants, and it was their delight to watch the black 
and white rabbits, or the white rabbits with red eyes 
and long ears, nibbling their food. 

When September nights came, and the red half 
moon hung in a haze over the southern part of the 
village, and in their turn out came the sparkling stars, 
quivering like living creatures, a hum of relaxation 
and repose would fall upon the place. The day had 
been close and warm — so warm that folks felt 
languid and overcome, though they had not been 
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at work. The landscape lay basking in the warm 
sunshine, and the workers, human and otherwise, 
felt the brunt of the day's work, or battle, for 
the securing of the precious grain. 

On such a day a group of boys had been roaming 
about the roads and fields. The hours went by 
without their heeding their flight, and before they 
were aware of the time the western sun was 
throwing the Lomond and Benarty Hills into a 
golden glow, and the straggling village of Star, 
with its plain red-tiled houses and not very fertile 
strips of crofts, contrasted severely with the radiance 
of the western -sky. At other times they would 
take long rambles to the seaside — at Leven and 
Methil and Buckhaven — and there they would fill 
their baskets or pitchers with whelks from the 
pools and the rocks. They would dine sumptuously 
on these next day, after they were boiled, and a pin 
would serve them better for this than the best 
silver fork that was ever moulded by the Gold- 
smiths' Company. The sands, and the rocks, and 
the pools, and the sea itself, were to them a source 
of extreme fascination. They lingered long and 
lovingly there, and the route homewards was far 
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from direct. Indeed, the more intricate the way 
was the more entrancing it became. Sometimes 
they would return by Kirkland, with its great 
spinning-mill, into whose large gate they would 
peer and listen, as if the work was one of magic 
and mystery. Their own village and the uplands 
on the northern boundary lay parcelled out in 
fields and woods, and with their shades of coloured 
corn crops, and green crops and dark woods, they 
were as well defined as the squares of a carpet. 

The village, with its red roofs, lay snugly in a 
corner of the south-west extremity, and here and 
there the villages of Baintown and Bonnybank were 
seen above it, while the small farms on the upland 
slope were seen straggling along the heights. Eighty, 
with its trees in the background, was noted by the 
eye as the highest hearth-stone of Fife, and Largo 
Law, with its split summit, and the Isle of May lay 
in the east. The Lomonds, Benarty, and the Ochils 
lay in the west, bathed in golden sunshine, and 
great fleecy clouds not yet tinged with the red of 
the setting sun hung above them. 

Then they passed that weird home of the dead 
— ^the Kirkland graveyard — lonely and alone, and 
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within the murmur of the Leven, rolling, on to 
the sea. Then, though hungry and weary, they 
must test the strength of Johnnie Swine's bridge 
across the Leven by playful jumps, which frightened 
the flock of sea-mews fluttering above the riven 
and on their homeward journey. Passing Dimni- 
face and the Burns, they wandered up the wood 
path, with the roots of trees showing themselves 
on it, like the sinews on the hand of an old man, 
and, like young prodigals, they at last reach the 
fold. 

Perhaps they might encounter James Braid, 
butler at Kingsdale, at the Lady's Bridge, on his 
way to his house in the village. Kingsdale House 
lies snugly in the woods, with a sloping park 
surrounded with old trees, some of which are 
interspersed within it. It has from the upper 
rooms a fine peep of the sea, and its gardens are 
eiiclosed, and in summer and autumn have a taste 
of delicious seclusion and refinement. It is a quiet 
nest, and yet within easy distance of the pulsing 
heart of the world. Here James Braid was butler 
to Miss Balfour nearly all his life. He was a 
faithful servant and a character in his way. A 
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Story is told about his voting for Mr Wemyss, 
against the wish of Lord Leven, who expected him 
to abstain from voting against the Tory candidate 
if he could not support him. He was in the village 
in Allison's public-house, and after a dram his 
cronies began to twit him for being a coward in 
not voting according to his opinions. Braid 
went off to Kingsdale, and put on his travelling 
suit, went straight to Cupar, and voted for Wemyss. 
It is said that he lost the pension which was in 
his lordship's "will," though it was equal to his 
yearly salary. Braid had many narrow escapes 
through drink. Sometimes he fell over fences and 
cut his head, and sometimes he got thorns 
into it. It is said that he served the table in 
Miss Balfour's Edinburgh house to Sir Walter 
Scott, Prince Esterhazy, and Lord Monboddo. 
Braid tried on Sir Walter Scott's hat and found 
it much too large for him. In his old age he 
invented a blacking, for which he had a receipt 
and he went about and sold it in bottles with this 
inscription on it, "Try Braid's Blacking. The 
proof of the pudding is the preeing o't." 
. He is coming up the Sandy Hole now, which is 
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the picturesque entrance to the village from the 
south side, and old age makes him shamble along, 
although his fresh ruddy face has an appearance 
of his prosperous days. He has left his wife 
standing at the door of their cottage, and her 
strawberry-looking face, encased in a white mutch, 
looks wistfully after him. The school youngsters 
are just let out for play, for the school is now in 
that quarter, and their gladness to be out in the 
free air makes them hilarious and jubilant Some 
run across to Katie Bethune's, and spend their 
pennies in fancy biscuits and sweeties. Some 
engage in shinty, and the energy displayed in this 
dangerous sport prevents some peaceful wayfarers 
from feeling comfortable as they hurry through 
the band. Some play at " foot-and-a-half *' on the 
sandy parts of the playground, and see now a 
tricky urchin, whose turn it is to bend his back to 
the leaper, suddenly jumps aside, and the leaper 
is thrown on his chest upon the sand-hole. Others 
are keen at " Scotch and English," and away in 
quiet places peeries are spinning in the ring, and 
others are at marbles. The girls are at ball, 
or among sandy places absorbed in the 
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"chuckles." The whole are a merry and joyous 
company. 

The smiddy is opposite, and the hammers are 
ringing on the anvil A few boys from the country 
are watching the shoeing of a horse, and they 
wonder at the facility of the blacksmith as he 
quietly takes the leg of the horse in his hands, and 
then cautiously examines the hoof for the new shoe. 
One ' has seized the handle of the bellows, and as 
he blows away, he feels an inward exultation over 
their power, and almost fancies that it is a living 
creature that he is moving. 

Oh ! happy school days, when cronies began the 
journey together, without any thought of the 
coming road or its adventures on the way, and its 
end. 
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T^HE flight of Time bears on its wings inevitable 
changes on men and things. The years that 
have dropped away, and sunk into the greedy 
Past, have stamped upon the village a seal which 
cannot be effaced. Old men and manners, old 
places and things, have disappeared. The close 
intercourse with the world which the reign of steam 
has introduced has left our village, once prosperous, 
busy, and self-contained, to lie at ease and quiet by 
the wayside to reflect on its career. 

The remnants of a handicraft as old and honour- 
able as any the world has seen are yet left to 

inform a new and unskilled race how their ances- 
m N 
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tors lived. The half-dozen looms . which waken 
the slumbers of the silent closes and wynds are 
left as an heir-loom, and the patient workers who 
cling to the shuttle appear on the modern stage 
like ghosts of another day. The children, when 
roaming about at play, stop in their game and 
listen to the strange sound, like the boy in 
Michael Bruce's " Cuckoo," and peer into the open 
door to gaze for a moment at the loom as if it 
were a strange beast. The holiday seeker, saunter- 
ing up the antique Causeway, pauses in his steps, and 
mutters to his comrades confidential notes on the 
history of the machine. And natives of the place, 
who have been absent for years, or who have 
returned for the days of langsyne, hold friendly 
talk with the exponents of the dead trade, and 
recall old associations which linger with fondness 
in their inmost heart. Even a royal Princess of 
our land has been known to call on the last of the 
loom, and inspect the operations and the cloth, 
while a band of eager boys have surrounded the 
trap and patted the pony. And while the Princess 
is OH her journey to Balfour House, our thoughts 
are carried back to the Fifties, when Admiral 
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Bethune, grey, smiling, and alert, entertained the 
scholars of the Parish School once a year at his 
House, where the summer afternoon was spent in 
feasting, sports, and dancing, and the run of the 
magnificent grounds was made welcome to all. 

The happy band, accompanied by their school- 
master, leave their home, and march down the 
Sandy Hole, and Sandy Poute, grey and humorous, 
with his fiddle accompanies them. They pass 
Balcurvie, with its tiny, old-fashioned cottages 
decorated with flower-plots in front ; then they go 
down the Milton Road, where the red and white 
cottages of the " M^etins " attract the eye. This 
is where the rivers Leven and Orr unite. Then 
comes the home of the old Cardinal. Some 
wander westwards through the Milton, with its old 
bare cottages, and at the turn of the road they^ 
cross the bridge, where underneath the Leven is 
brawling ; then a little farther on is old Balgonie 
Castle, where the river rolls on its course at the 
foot of the old park with its fine old trees adjoin- 
ing the baronial ruin, which still shows in its decay 
symptoms of its former grandeur. The long walk 
from the Lodge on this side of Balfour ^ei|se 13 
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skirted with elms, chestnuts, ashes, and planes, and 
these form a screen, underneath which the Leven 
is gurling on its way, as it hurries to the bridge 
at the mill, which formerly ground the meal for the 
farmhouses. 

Here one has a peep of the House, with its 
baronial pepper-box towers. The trim walks and 
drives, skirted with trees and shrubs, stir up feel- 
ings of admiration, and the taste displayed all round 
affords a useful educational object lesson. 

And what has become of that and the other 
bands that were wont to dance merrily to the 
strains of Pouters fiddle ? 

Like all true Scotsmen, they are scattered over 
many lands. Some have earned for themselves 
honourable names in all the learned professions, 
and some have done well in the commercial 
world, and some have plodded along the beaten 
tracks of industry, and familiar faces which have 
gone to the silent land rise up to speak again to 
us, ^nd carry us back to the Forties, when a 
change was made in the translation of one 
parochial schoolmaster and the appointment of a 
new one. 
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Trained in Dollar Academy, which had an able 
staff of teachers, "Our Schoolmaster" came 
with a mind well stored with all the subjects 
which belong to the conservative school of 
educationists, and he came with a heart willing 
to make a flourish in his reign. His appearance 
in those days was that of a tall, thin man, with long 
wavy hair, and a Duke of Wellington nose. He 
was full of energy and enthusiasm. One day, on 
his arrival, he went into the smiddy to get a loan 
of a tool from the blacksmith. After he had gone 
out the smith, not knowing him, turned to the 
loungers and said, "Where is his caravan?" His 
lithe figure and his wavy hair and hooked nose had 
indicated to the tradesman that he belonged to 
a class of showmen. His school soon became 
famous. The neighbouring villages sent droves 
of youngsters to it, and the adventure schools 
in the place had very soon to shut up. For a 
period of over thirty years he laboured conscien- 
tiously and with splendid results, so that in his 
retirement he can reap ihe fruits of a well-spent 
life. He has left on the parish an indelible mark. 

About the time of his settlement a Free Church 
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was raised on a piece of ground below the site of 
the old doo-cot, and the substantial and well-knit 
structure has a striking appearance oh that part 
of the New Road. This rival in the ecclesiastical 
world was a spur to make improvements on the 
Parish Church, and soon a strong effort was made 
to induce the heritors of the parish to put their 
hands in their pockets to accomplish the work. 
The new Laird of Halfields, who had succeeded 
the minister laird, said, "There's no need for a 
new Church. The old one is not half done." And 
in his statement about the promoters of the scheme, 
he remarked, " That's Davie Bell, Geordie Forbes, 
and Jamie Fernie;" and referring to the assess- 
ment for the new building, he said, "Lay it on, 
lay it on." The old church was crowded on the 
Sundays, and if one happened to be late, there 
was no seat to be had. John Anderson, the beadle, 
managed to damage the plaster of the ceiling with 
a heavy punch to give it the appearance of decay, 
and this had a good effect on the heritors when 
they went to inspect the condition of the place. 
Then a fine new church was built after the Norman 
Gothic style. For many years the Rev. David 
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Bell, with great tact, kindliness, and gentlemanly 
bearing, kept together a congregation which filled 
the church in all parts. It was a sad day which 
announced his death. 

When the autumn brings to maturity the fruits 
and vegetables and flowers, this village of roses 
begins to make rapid and extensive preparations 
for its annual Flower Show, which has taken the 
place of the old fairs that were wont to keep the 
good folks merry in days of yore. A large tent is 
put up in the Den, and the exhibition is generally 
held on a Saturday. The night before the show 
in come the proprietors of the ginger-bread and 
sweetie stalls, and the hobby-horses and swinging- 
boats. Stalls are placed in the Den, and along the 
road near the Swan Hotel. There is a flow of 
visitors from the surrounding towns and villages, 
and many of the natives of the place who have 
gone out into the world return on that day to see 
old friends and scenes, and to spend a holiday. A 
crack band of musicians is hired, and as they are 
stationed near the burn opposite the tent, they 
enliven the crowd with beautiful airs, which are 
heard up and down the romantic woods, where 
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gay parties roam and saunter in the leafy shade. 
The two hotels are crowded in the evening, and 
men who are now occupying very different 
positions in life mingle as they did of old on 
the playground of their school-days, and drink 
healths, and shake hands for the sake of the old 
friendship of boyhood. Before the close of the 
day a motley company on the green engage 
in a dance, to the strains of the band. Some- 
times a youth is overcome by the strength 
of John Barleycorn, and as he is found lying 
on the side of the highway in a recumbent 
position, the attention of his supposed father is 
called to the fact. The devoted parent, thinking 
it is a son, takes him by the coat and opens it, 
and examines the waistcoat, and says with a 
degree of satisfaction : ** It is not Tom nor Jim, 
and if it is Dave he has changed his dress." A 
few who are amorously inclined indulge in open-air 
endearments, and a cautious residenter, who is 
amused at such incidents, says with wonder in his 
tone, "Do you see that? Did you ever see the 
like of that, and before folk ? " Men who are quiet 
for the most of the year go in for songs, speeches. 
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and recitations — the recitations of their school-days. 
And as wanderers from their nativity return to 
ruminate over its beauty and chianges, and old 
associations, they do so with feelings both of glad- 
ness and sadness. But the fascinating influence 
which Nature throws over them often compensates 
for cares and disappointments. 

The leaves on the trees of the Lady's Walk are 
rustling gently in the August breeze. They are 
yet fresh and green, although a few discoloured 
ones have been tossed to the earth through 
premature decay. 

The old school attracts the eye when one reaches 
the head of the walk, and the open view towards 
the Firth, with its white-crested waves from the 
Bass to Arthur Seat, and across to the Lothians, 
lies like a fair panorama before one. The corn has 
changed its dress of green for yellow in its various 
tints, and the ripest of it will soon be bending to 
the sickle. But the whispering of the green leaves 
is still the prevailing music of the afternoon. 

This wood, surrounding the lower part of the 
Spa, was wont to resound to the noise, cries, and 
play of the scholars, and the black rocks and 
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Stream were the scenes of many sports in days 
gone by. A seat placed on the upper walk lead- 
ing to the village gave a fine view of the steeple of 
the church, and lads and lasses would sit there and 
charm the hour with talk and banter. The 
Lady's Bridge is a poem in wood, and the memory 
of happy days and years haunt the spot like 
enchanted ground. The burn whimples and 
prattles below as it did of yore, but those in many 
cases who trod its boards and hung on its sides are 
gone for ever, or are thrown broadcast over the 
world, to recall in their musing moments the 
woods, the rocks, the stream, the orchard, the Den, 
and the pranks carried on there in the GOLDEN 
Days of Youth. 
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1Po0tdcript 

T^WO villagers are lounging on a summer after- 
noon near the quaint bridge at the Spa, 
and gazing at the stream with its ripples, shaded by 
sky, cloud, and borderland of swaying trees. 

A travel-stained stranger comes on the scene, 
and loiters there. He rests on the ledge of a rock, 
and seems to fall into a deep reverie. 

A boy leading a horse comes down the lane in 
the wood, and allows it to drink. 

To one of the villagers the whole scene consists 
simply of a man, a horse, and a stream. To the 
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other and more observant, it is a beautiful picture 
of rural life and natural beauty. And under the 
iron-grey locks of the thoughtful visitor he observes 
a man full of reflections on the past of his own life 
and that of others. 

He sees that the events of other years crowd 
upon him, and that he is again a boy, sporting in 
the village, in the golden days of youth. 

Transformed as it is in many ways by the ever- 
changing hand of Time, from its self-contained life 
in the early years of the century, this village of 
roses has yet for him its charm. 

As he paces its old, worn Causeway, he does not 
forget to pick out from the round bullets the heart, 
the spade, and the diamond, and he compares them 
in his life's experience to himself He went out 
into the world with a heart strong to win ; he used 
the spade of labour and diligence, he has returned 
with the diamond of ease and independence, and he 
is, so far as outward means go, a fortunate and 
happy man. 

But the race is not always to the swift, although 
the joys of youth are for ever to the old. 
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And whether one succeeds or fails, as the pencil 
of Time steals quietly over his face and lines it 
with wrinkles, and silvers his hair with impercep- 
tible touches, his heart will always respond to the 
golden days of his youth. 



THE END 
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